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HARPER’S WEEKLY. 


MATINS. 
By JOHN HAY. 


Tuer trembling pulses of the dawn 
Fill with faint gold the violet sk es, 

And on the moist day-smitten law | 
The peace of morning lies. 


A blessed truce of woe and sin, 
A glad surcease of care’s annoy’ 

The waking world has pleasure in 
Its matin light and joy. 


And all the joy that fills the air, : 
And all the light that gilds the blue, 
I see it in your eyes and hair, 
I know it, love, in you. 


O’er lips and eyes and golden flots 
There floats a charm I can not: reach— 
A wealth_of love, a threat of loss: 
Beyond my subtlest speech. 


The amethyst flush will fade aboy 2 
Into the dust-dim glare of noor ; 
The love of youth, the youth of | pve, 
Will fade and pass as soon. — 


Kiss close, beloved! for never yet 
Could love its bloom unchangit:g keep ; 
There are no hearts but they forj-et, 
‘There are no eyes but sleep. | 
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HaARPER’S WEEKLY conta:ns ONE- 
THIRD more reading matter, a larger 
number of Illustrations, and is conspicu- 
ously better Edited and Printec than any 
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Harrvrr’s Prriomicars will much oblige Publishers 
by sending in their Names as early as ¢:mvenient BE- 
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vions. This will obviate the delay atien’ant upon re- 
entering names and mailing back Numbet’s. 

For Terma, etc., see Advertisement on p ge 1111. 

In the handsome Eight-page SUPP!‘EMENT sent 
out gratutiously with this Number of Har Fr’s WEEKLY 
our readers will find a rich variety of lii ‘rary and ar- 
listic attractions. Among the latter th: aplendid en- 
graving of “ Tur Inpian Desert,” from t.ie painting by 
Decamnps, and that entitled Ruin,” fror’ the painting 
by Geren, are equally interesting as work of art and as 
specimens of wood-engraving. 


THE VICTORY OF THE °EOPLE. 
HE significance of the polit cal victory 
in New York can scarcely »e exagger- 
ated. Both the great parties w,,re interest- 
ed in the contest, but the populi r system it- 
self was more interested. The ‘ity of New 
York had always been considere | to be, as it 
undoubtedly is, an exceptional »ommunity. 
The popular principle might f \il there, it 
was thought, and yet not be vi jally touch- 
ed. It was a city, it was allexed, largely 
composed of a doubtful foreign .population, 
of a character to be swayed by wholly per- 
sonal and mercenary considerati ns, and not 
by great principles nor by reaso||. The ma- 
jority, it was often asserted, wis a rabble, 
ruled by demagogues at their ple; sure. There 
can be no hope for the city of I ew York, it 
was said, except in a Vigilance. Committee, 
which is a forcible revolution, pr a radical 
limitatien of the suffrage. T \is was un- 
questionably the feeling of very many grave 
and sensible persons when the sun rose on 
the morning of election day— } day which 
has probably greatly deepened heir respect 
for human nature, and their ¢ pnfidence in 
the appeal to the people. bi 

First of all, the result is the riumph of a 
free and fearless presa. In 8) rveying the 
field let no one forget that its g ory is large- 
ly due to the courage, the fid« ity, and the 
ability of one great journal, t ie New York 
Times. ‘The battle was, in fac , at the out- 
set a contest between that fundamental 
principle of a popular governn ent, the free- 
dom of the press, and that anc ent and fatal 
foe of republics, corruption. ‘1 he mean tyr- 
anny of Tammany had bought ind frighten- 
ed and silenced many organs o public opin- 
ion, as they were called, and it w is sure that if 
it could only muzzle those that still spoke in- 
dependently, its power was alis« lutely secure. 
It knew that the tongue, the pe: ,and the pen- 
cil are stronger and more dura dle than ada- 
mant or brass, and that there 53 no tyranny, 
however ruthless and coarse ai d inexorable, 
that those litthe wands can not destroy. 
Therefore it wished to paral ‘ze them all. 
It struck at the free press ir its infamous 
code amendments, and in dast rdly blows at 
private business, but it struc; in vain. A 
great journal, nnbought and 1 nterrified, led 
the assault, which grew more and more ter- 
rible, until this vilest althou th formidable 
despotism of the Tammany I ing, the reck- 
less tyranny of thieves and bl ckguards, fell 
before the wrath of honest cit ‘zens. 

It is not difficult to refine u json the result, 
and to perceive that all mot ves were not 
pure nor all hands clean. Bu’: the chief les- 
son is this, that in a system founded upon 
popular consent great evils in a manner 


tend to cure themselves by developing hos- 
tilitiss among themselves. In other words, 
knavery can not always be united. It is 
distrustfal and blind, and its dissatisfied ele- 
ment will combine with honesty and intelli- 
gence to work a reform. If it be said—and 
there is great force in the remark—that a 
victory for absolute honesty and intelligence 
is not won by such an alliance, the reply is, 
that in political contests we may wisely be 
content with something less than victories 
of absolute right, if only intrenched wrong 
is hurled from power. The moral stimulus 
that follows is of incalculable benefit. 

But the victory has been won only by the 
most unprecedented activity and zeal and 
union of all honest men in the city. They 
have learned their power, and let us hope 
that they have also learned the conditions 
of its efficiency. If we would have a free 
government, we must pay the price, and the 
price is care and thgught and trouble and 
labor and sacrifice. wae and the Tam- 
many Ring ruled the city because thousands 
of intelligent and refined persons hated pol- 
ities, and thought that no gentleman could 
touch them without contamination, and re- 
coiled from the name of politician, and 
thought that the Tammany Ring was no 
worse than those who would break it. But 
the Tammany Ring and all similar political 
rings make politics disgusting and repulsive 
for this very purpose. They wish to disgust 
and to repel honest and decent men, for then 
they are sure of having their own unclean 
way. And every honest man who suffers 
himself to be repelled, who refrains from an 
active share in politics, who never goes to 
the primaries nor to the conventions, betrays 
honesty and his country, and bends himself 
and others to such a miserable yoke as that 
which has just been spurned. 

Let those who have now for the first time 
actively engaged in politics remember that 
this victory is won for the year only, not for 
next year nor for future years. It has mere- 
ly shown how victories may be won. The 
same interest and attention and zeal, the 
same willingness to bear and forbear, the 
same rigorous resolution that votes shall be 
honestly cast and honestly counted, will save 
the future as it has saved the present. Those 
who now for the first time have done what 
every American citizen ought always to do, 
have learned also for the first time what 
they have always heard without compre- 
hending—that eternal vigilance is the price 
of liberty. It will be the fault ef no class 
but that of honest and intelligent men if 
another tyranny as foul as that of Tammany 
ever again enslaves the city. 


EXCUSING THE KU-KLUX. 

THE Ku-Klnx troubles in parts of the 
Southern States, and the tone and spirit of 
the Democratie orators and papers in the 
Northern States in speaking of them, un- 
pleasantly suggest the days before the war, 
when slavery did what it would, and the 
same orators and papers obsequiously cried 
Amen. The recent meeting in Baltimore 
over which Mr. REVERDY JOHNSON presided, 
and at which he and Mr. WILLIAM PINCKNEY 
WHITE, since elected Governor of Maryland, 
were the chief speakers, was a remarkable 
illustration of the tone and spirit of which 
we speak. The facts of the Southern situa- 
tion are familiar. It is merely idle to sup- 
pose that a few disturbances and occasional 
disorders have been exaggerated into the 
story of the organization and operations of 
the Ku-Klux. There are murders and abuses 
of every kind in the Northern States; and 
they have no peculiar significance, because 
it is known that they are not the result of a 
general, secret, organized conspiracy. If 
that were suspected, the situation here would 
be very different. Now the fact of such a 
conspiracy is not only suspected, but it is 
known in the Southern States. It may be 
magnified by mystery. But its crimes, all 
showing an intelligible method, are verified 
in detail. Indeed, it is unnecessary to in- 
sist upon this truth ; for Mr. WILLIAM PINCK- 
NEY WHITE himself asks, in his Baltimore 
speech, “ Was it to be expected that peace 
and order were to reign every where through 
States where all the intelligent and educated 
were excluded from: the ballot-box ?” ete. 
The statement is incorrect, because Mr. 
WHuite knows that the existing disabilities 
do not affect voting, but it is a sufficient 
confession of the fact of disorder. 

Yet Mr. REVERDY JOHNSON begins his re- 
marks upon the subject by depicting the 
Southern situation as entirely peaceful. He 
cites what may be called technical illustra- 
tions: the forts are in the quiet possession 
of the government; each State is represent- 
ed in Congress; each has its Governor, Leg- 
islature, and Judiciary ; our ships are gafe in 
Southern ports—in other words, no State has 
seceded into an attitude of open rebellion, as 
in 1861. But whem Mr. JoHnson says that 
there is “a' general acknowledgment of the 
authority of the United States and of the 
duty of allegiance,” he says what is, at the 


most, only formally true. There are those in 
the Southern States who sincerely believed 
that secession was a right, who fought for it 
bravely, and who have honorably acquiesced 
in the result. If we had to deal with them 
only, there would be no trouble. But the 
characteristic feeling, as we gather it from 
the best authorities, is one of passive snb- 
mission to the inevitable. The government 
is regarded as a despotism and tyranny to 
which general armed resistance is impracti- 
cable. But this is the very sentiment out 
of which a midnight organization of the 
more reckless spirits would be developed, 
which the others, knowing that they were 
not themselves threatened, would not trou- 
ble themselves to repress. It is not candid, 
therefore, for Mr. JOHNSON to describe the 
situation as he does. He represents the 
President’s proclamation as directed against 
a wholly peaceful and loyal section of the 
country; and although he says that the 
courts sit tranquilly for judgment, he re- 
members to forget that the juries, if not 
drawn from the Ku-Klux, are largely com- 
posed of the passive class of which we have 
spoken, and that no Ku-Klux outrage is rem- 
edied by the local law. 

We are not now considering the causes of 
this situation, nor the character of the reme- 
dies which Congress has authorized. We 
are merely stating the facts which Mr. Joun- 
SON suppressed, just as the Democratic ora- 
tors ante bellum used to conceal the truth ip 
regard to slavery. The question of the Ku- 
Klux legislation was this: Is there no con- 
stitutional remedy for citizens of the United 
States who in any State are deprived, by 
negligence to enforce the law, of the most 
sacred rights? Suppose the Ku-Klux in any 
State to be the majority, and Ku-Klux courts 
refuse to convict the authors of crimes against 
a certain class of the community, is there no 
remedy but the voluntary withdrawal of that 
class to some other State? But if that class 
is persecuted not by its own fault, but by 
the action of the United States, and is a class 
which has not the means of emigration, but 
which is poor and uneducated, and inex- 
perienced in every way, must the United 
States, which have exposed it to this suffer- 
ing, merely inform this class that it must 
suffer as patiently as it can? Is this not 
substantially acquiescing in the black codes 
that followed the war—the Ku-Klux harry- 
ing the black race because of its color and 
loyalty, and the courts sanctioning the per- 
secution by refusing to convict? Is this the 
protection which the United States is au- 
thorized and bound to give directly to all 
its citizens? 

Mr. JOHNSON, indeed, was not addressing 
the Supreme Court, nor the Senate of the 
United States: he was speaking to a mass- 
meeting; but he was morally bound to state 
the case fairly, whatever his constitutional 
argument might have been, and this he fail- 
ed todo. Mr.WuHITE, who followed him, is 
a rhetorician. He too said that the war was 
long past; and with the instinct of a sincere 
secessionist the present Democratic Gov- 
ernor of Maryland spoke of the army of the 
rebellion as standing “as heroically and 
firmly against overwhelming numbers as 
did the brave Spartans at the pass of Ther- 
mopyle.” He then proceeded, not to deny 
the existence of the Ku-Klux, but, as we 


have already quoted, virtually to justify it 


as the natural result of the situation. He 
denounced the military despotism which su- 
perseded law in the disturbed districts ; but 
he failed to state that it was Ku-Klux law 
which was superseded. He sneered at the 
President’s peaceful Indian policy, declaring 
that while he is “ soft as a mother’s smile” to 
the red savages, he “ knows no law of kind- 
ness for his white brethren at the South.” 
And what, in the name of humanity and jus- 
tice, is the law of kindness of Mr. WHITE 
and his political white brethren toward the 
loyal Union black and white men at the 
South? We used to have this cant of Chris- 
tian love from the apologists of slavery be- 
fore the war; and now it falls from the same 
lips to screen the Ku-Klux midnight assas- 
sins. Mr.WuiTe concluded his speech by 
bewailing the apathy of good citizens over 
“the infractions of the Constitution,” having 
just compared to the brave heroes of Ther- 
mopylz the men who tried not to “infract,” 
but to smother that Constitution in the blood 
of its defenders. 

The significance of all this is unmistaka- 
ble. The tendency of such speeches as those 
of Mr. REVERDY JOHNSON and Mr. WuiTE is 
to prolong the disorder and exasperate the 
bitterness of feeling which prevail in many 
parts of the Southern States. The pretense 
is regard for the Constitution and for the 
safeguards of liberty, and the necessary con- 
sequence is the encouragement of crime and 
of those who would gladly trample upon the 
Constitution, and who wish no liberty ex- 
cept that of oppression. The Baltimore 
meeting is a fair illustration of the kind of 
canvass which will be conducted next year 
against the Republicans. The only “ peo- 
pic” recognized in the Southern States will 
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be the active Ku-Klux and t 


porters. There will, however, be 

» DE one ad. 
vantage for the country, and that is Sead 
the discussion the consti - 
of the Ku-Klux legislation wil] i 
sented to public conside 
amg yet been, and will 

y the people, as they are not no 

those Republicans who were 
us, to question the propriety of that legisla- 
tion will, perhaps, agree that they had not 
fairly perceived the constitutional authorit 
of that legislation. 


THE DEMOCRATIC PARTY 
TAMMANY, 


THE question in the late New York elec. 
tion which has most interested the country 
is the relation of the Democratic party iy 

y in 
this State to the Tammany Ring. Some of 
the Democratic papers have incessantly do. 
clared that the contest was a purgation of 
the Democratic party by its own leaders and 
agencies, and that the party was therefore 
entitled to the confidence of the country, 
Its position and action were contrasted wit}, 
those of the Republicans, who, it was said 
were stolidly following leaders who were Pt 
nounced as equally corrupt with the Tam. 
many Ring. Let us look for a moment at 
the relation between the Democratic party 
and the Ring. 

The character of that cabal] has long been 
understood. Charges of the utmost corrup- 
tion were openly made and universally be- 
lieved. They were as much believed last 
year as this, but the plain proof had not vet 
been presented. The Legislature of last win- 
ter was nearly tied. But Tammany had ab- 
solutely controlled the State Democratic Con- 
vention, and in the city the Democrats who 
voted at all voted chiefly for the Tammany 
candidates. The Ring owned the majority 
of the Legislature. It was notorious that it 
bought certain Republicans, but it did not 
bay the Republican party; and the important 
point in this inguiry is, not whether indi- 
vidual Republicans were bribed, but whether 
the Democratic members in any considerable 
numbers rebelled. Nobody asserts it. The 
Tammany Ring absolutely controlled its par- 
ty inthe last Legislature, as it had in the last 
Democratic Convention. 

Moreover, when the proof of all the charges 
made was presented, and there could be doubt 
no longer, it was presented by a Republican 
paper. The Democratic papers, notably the 
World, sneered and defied, while the Argus 
could only sullenly say that if the Ring stole 
money, it was to buy Republicans. Even 
down to the appointment of Mr. GREEN as 
Deputy-Controller the World sneered at Mr. 
TILDEN and Mr. HAVEMEYFER, and it was the 
rising tide of popular wrath, not at all Demo- 
cratic zeal, as such, which led to the decisive 
step of the formation of the Committee of 
Seventy. Doubtless honest men like Mr. 
TILDEN and Mr. O’CoNoR were very glad to 
seize the occasion to throw off the incubus 
of the Ring, but doubtless, also, they did mt 
begin the movement. The Democratic State 
Convention of this year declined to receive 
the reform delegation from the city, and al- 
though it did not seat the Tammany delega- 
tion, it permitted that delegation to exclude 
the other, and to leave the city of New York, 
which is the seat of its majority, unrepre- 
sented; and the Conventien then, refus-ng 
to nominate Mr. O’Conor, nominated candi- 
dates who had been previously approved by 
the Ring. 

The most that can be said, therefore, 1s 
that there were honest Democrats enough to 
join the Republicans in a union for the over 
throw of the Ring. It is true that the Re- 
publicans alone could not have done it; but 
what would have been the fate of the reform- 
ing Democrats alone? It is idle to attempt 
to misrepresent the recent movement hath 
rising of the Democratic party of New York, 
as such, to cast off Tammany. Mr.O’Coxok 
and Mr. TILDEN and Mr. SEYMOUR took part 
in the general movement. But it was not 
the Democratic party that put the care a 
the city into the hands ef Mr. O’CoNoR al 
Mr. Evarts, but it was the force of the 
movement which the Democratic party . 
not begin. The victory, we repeat, coult 
not have been won in the city without - 
cordial union of men of both parties. There- 
fore, in the city, the result is not a party 
triumph. But the fact remains that = = 
posure was made by a leading Repub ica 

; lv urged by the 
paper, and was most vigorous!y 
whole Republican press. While, on ete 
er hand, the World, which claims to 4 
chief Democratic newspaper, resisted wan 
sneered until denial was s0 absurd thal: 
usual, it ate all its words, and — nae 
it could not hope to persuade people “4 
Mr. TWEED had grown rich 
business, denounced him as a public ro” aft 

Meanwhile the same foolish papeT, 

State ticket which 
erously supporting @ fa ago and 
Tammany had nominated two years g 3 for 
still approved, railed at the pee hom 
sustaining candidates agaiust none © 
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ver breathed implying Tamma- 
or alliance, because they were 
be. by what was called the Custom- 
sup the head of which had been charged 
ne Tribune with fraud and Tammany 
a + But if the charges of the Tribune, 
“T h were not proved, were to be consid- 
= as tainting the Republican State ticket 
oh Tammany, how much more should the 
soe frauds of the Ring have tainted the 
Democratic State ticket with the same cor- 


ay people have decided. We refer 
to the facts only that in the heat of the hap- 
py result the truth may be recorded. The 
eat event is the work of honest men of 
Seth parties. Henceforth let those honest 


men take care that there is no Tammany 
Ring of either party. 


THE NEXT DUTY. 


Drive all the contest which resulted in 
the election the important point to be gained 
yas not only the punishment of the members 
of the Ring for stealing, but the prevention 
of future thefts by the destruction of the sys- 
tem which they had established. This point 
has heen gained beyond all question. Not 
only is the Ring routed, and its majority lost 
in the Legislature, but the veto of its old 
avent, the Governor, has been paralyzed. The 
r-formers have obtained the absolute control 
of legislation, and, with the pewer, the re- 
sponsibility. They ean do what they will, 
aud they must, therefore, will wisely. They 
can make such a ch for the city as they 
please, and it is that they should 
je governed by the most sagacious counsels. 

The Legislature which will meet at the 
opening of the new year is the most impor- 
tant body of the kind which has assembled 
in this State for a very long time. It will 
be a strictly Republican Legislature; for it 
was inevitable that the party organization 
opposed to that which Tammany has so long 
controlled should gain the advantage of the 
coalition against Tammany. That is well 
understood. The State of New York, in- 
deed, upon @ full and honest vote, is un- 
doubtedly Republican; but we all know that 
it is not exclusively as Republicans that we 
lave won this great victory. It is in the 
light of that truth that the party should un- 
dertake municipal reform and the formation 
of anew charter. The policy as well as the 
glory of the party lies in framing a charter 
which, in the simplest and most intelligible 
way for every voter, will remedy the evils 
which sharp experience has revealed in the 
city government. Andin this work the best 
Democrats in the Legislature will doubtless 
gladly co-operate. Mr. TILDEN, for instance, 
isa gentleman who is entirely familiar with 
the subjéct, and who has been conspicuous 
in the revolution. His counsel should and 
will have great weight with all candid legis- 
lators of every party. 

The situation and the history of the last 
few years of the city government impose 
upon the Legislature and upon all good citi- 
zens the duty of reflection upon the true 
principles of a sound municipal system. The 
tlection shows that the people of the city 
Wish a good and honest government. It 
shows that with care and union and efticient 
vlganization the good citizens are the major- 
ity. They will approve, therefore, a system, 
lowever radical its differences from the old 
‘ystems may be, which will give them, for 
lustanee, fair security that the necessary du- 
lies of the municipality will be efficiently 
petiormed, and which will enable them to 
‘ee Coustantly the accounts of the receipts 
and expenditures of the treasury. The eleo- 
‘lou relieves us all of the conviction that in 
such a city as this the popular system is a 
lalure; and without fearing any radical 
change of detail that may be made, we may 
all feel deeper confidence in the principle. 
The press will doubtless contribute its share 
ol Wise suggestion toward the new charter ; 
‘ud it will demand what it will help the 
Legislature to give—a simple and efficient 
government. 


THE UNITED STATES AND JAPAN. 


sa invitation to Japan of General Ca- 
“ 'N, late chief of the Department of Agricul- 
Te in this country, and of General WILL- 
‘AMS, a distinguished expert in the internal 
venue system, and the flattering manner 
: Which General CaPRON has been received 
: Yeddo, are facts full of suggestive inter- 
rv lor Americans. There are already many 
Pe in this country engaged in careful 
ane 4ton and study ef the character and 
pes ng of our System; and Mr. Mort, the 
when chargé daffaires, is a gentleman 
the igence and earnest interest in 
vn ation and improvement of his coun- 
een - made the best possible impression 
ou col Who have met him. At several of 
the heii the Japanese students are not 
rt stinguished for diligence and pro- 
*Y. At the Yale commencement Mr. 
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MorI mentioned that Dr. WooLsry’s work 
npon International Law was carefully stud- 
ied in Japan; and under the auspices of the 
Mikado, himself a young man, it is evident 
that a new era has opened in Japan, in which 
we Americans have an especial stake, and 
which if we are wise we shall turn to our 
great advantage. 

The first step for us will be the cultiva- 
tion of the most friendly relations by the 
utmost care in the selection of those who 
will represent us in that country. We must 
not send jobbers and charlatans. The im- 
mediate commercial advantages of a close 
and friendly intercourse with Japan are so 
conspicuous and immense that they "must 
not be sacrificed. All the modern useful in- 
ventions of this country would find an al- 
most boundless market in that new world. 
And the feeling with which we are regarded 
will depend, therefore, in a very great de- 
gree upon the character of our official agents, 
or of those who are invited from among us 
to official positions. It is in this view that 
the selection of General CAPRON and of Gen- 
eral WILLIAMS is most fortunate. They go to 
meet a friendly disposition, and they carry, 
in their character and ability, that which 
will satisfy it. Hitherto the English as- 
cendency has been virtually supreme among 
the foreign interests; but the official presence 
of Mr. Mort in this country, and the warm 
sympathy with which he presses upon his 
government the cultivation of amity with 
the United States by the most efficient 
means, show that the hold of England is 
not indisputable. 

The intelligent movement toward the 
friendship of this country has been greatly 
quickened by the result of the revolution in 
Japan, which has established the supremacy 
of the Mikado, and has abolished parts of the 
old Japanese feudalism. The accounts of 
this subject from the mission of General 
CAPRON are most interesting, confirming as 
they do the impressions derived from the Jap- 
anese legation here. There is a general tend- 
ency toward liberal reforms. This is good; 
but the question which they suggest is 
whether they are the demand of the people 
or are the desire only or chiefly of the rul- 
ing and upper classes. In every old and high- 
ly monarchical land there is always the sus- 
picion that liberal reform may be only a 
fashion of thought among the aristocracy, as 
with Joseps the Second and certain noble- 
men at the close of the last century ; or that 
it may not be rooted in the popular intelli- 
gence, as in the reforms in Spain under FLor- 
IDA BLANCA and ARANDA. BUCKLE, upon a 
review of their action, says what is certainly 
true, that “no reform can produce real good 
unless it is the result of public qpinion, and 
unless the people themselves take the initia- 
tive.” 

Upon this point, however, there is a pre- 
sumption in favor of Japan arising from ite 
system of education. A letter from one of 
the suit of General CAPRON says: “A stupid 
Japanese is difficult to find, an uneducated 
one certainly is rare, at least here in the 
city. The meanest ‘cooly’ who carries your 
baggage or draws you in a jinriksha can both 
read and write.’ This correspondent speaks 
of the assiduity with which English is stud- 
ied, reminding the reader of the zeal of the 
freedmen to learn. Indeed, Mr. Mort is of 
opinion that English may be made the fa- 
miliar foreign language of his country. The 
tendency which these facts indicate is the 
natural result of steam and the telegraph. 
Countries are ceasing to be foreign in any 
remote and insuperable manner. COWLEY’s 
queer conceit that “on the lunar world” we 
might “securely pry” is becoming sober 
truth. The test of statesmanship will be a 
sagacious use of the great opportunities 
which are thus opened to us. A generous 
and truly friendly reception of the overtures 
of Japan, consequent upon the most ample 
and intelligent inquiry, is plainly what the 
situation both invites and facilitates. 


HARPER'S WEEKLY. 


Harper’s Weexty has never done better 
service for truth and justice than it is doing 
now. It has given the battle with Tammany a 
popular power which, without pictorial illustra- 
tion, it never could have had. One of Nast's 
cartoons gathers up the force of many editorials : 
that of the present week, representing the de- 
struction of the republic by Tammany corrup- 
tion, is very effective. ‘The intensity of its feel- 
ing is all through relieved by touches of humor. 
As an ancient city i Tween sits in his 
official chair, presiding over the contest of the 
arena. Instead of the conventional eagle, at the 
top of the standard is a fireman’s hat, marked 
‘+ 6¥—a touch of fun at the beginning of Tweep 8 
public life, The tiger, symbol of the Americus 
Club, is used in to 

a telling retort. ‘This is, however, only o 
of many cnpariegs in the same nuthber in which 
Nast carries home to the popular feeling the ar- 
guments of orators and editors. 

We can have hope for the republic so long as 
the people are instructed by such @ paper. And 
it gives us pleasure to record the fact that 120,000 
copies of a recent number of the WEEKLY were or- 


dered by three news companies. Through this 
immense circulation the contest with our corrupt 
city officers has attained the magnitude of a na- 
tional question, and may be the means of mu- 
nicipal reform throughout the Union. F or, aft- 
er all, ‘““Tammany” is bat an aggravated case 
of a disease every where prevalent among us. 

The country owes much to Harrer’s WEEK- 
LY for its defense of our public schools against 
the schemes of the Roman Catholic hierarchy. 
Here again Nast’s tireless pencil has made the 
issue plain to the humblest understanding. The 
fertility of this artist is amazing. Without a 
sign of exhaustion, he produces, week after week, 
illustrations of current events in which humor, 
sarcasm, and intense indignation against wrong 
are fused together. Mr. Nasr is always easily 
understood. Plain people who would never read 
long arguments find all their force condensed in 
one of his pictures. 

Such a periodical as Harper’s WEEKLY is a 
public benefaction. The Messrs. Harrer are 
doing an educational work so important that we 
can only think of the absence of their periodicals 
- an irreparable national loss.—From the Meth- 

ist, 


PERSONAL. 


GENERAL,.GeORGE B. WILLIAMs, formerly of 
Indiana, and Deputy-Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue, bas been appointed by the Japanese 
government, at a salary of $10, per annum, 
to assist in the organization and administration 
of an internal revenue system in that country. 
He departs on his mission in January. 

—The Hon. Morton M‘Micuwakt is the first 
gentleman in America, at the head of a paper, 
who has had the satisfaction of being at the 
helm on the one hundredth anniversary of its 
existence, and the eighty-seventh of its continu- 
ous daily publication. The Philadelphia North 
American is one of the ablest and highest toned 
of our journals, and has had among its editors 
and contributors many of the brightest intel- 
lects of the country. Mr. M‘MicuHae. is not 
only able as a journalist and public speaker, but 
as a presider at important public meetings, po- 
litical or social, is probably without an egeat in 
the United States. 

—It is not improbable that Mr. Sewarp may 
occupy himself for some months to come in pre- 
paring a sketch of his remarkable journey around 
the world, and that afterward, as leisure and 
health may permit, he may prepare for publica- 
tion a sketch of the public men with whom he 
has associated, and the public measures with 
which he has had to do, since he entered public 
life forty-three years ago. 

—Mr. A. B. Woop has accepted the position 
tendered to him by the Japanese government, 
to take charge of the diplomatic and consular 
affairs of that empire. 

—The library of Lafayette College, Pennsyl- 
vania, is indebted to M. De Lesseps, the engi- 
neer Of the Suez Canal, for a complete set of the 
reports and documents relating to that great en- 
terprise. The gift consists of twenty-three vol- 
umes, with maps and jWans. 

—Mr. Secretary BOUTWELL’s statement that 
the public debt of the nations is about €22,000,- 
000. is criticised by the editor of the New 
York Evening Fost, who, after careful ciphering, 
makes the amount at this time about $17,400,- 
000,000. Add to this the debt of the United 
States, and the prodactive industry of Christen- 
dom will be found to be mertqnecs to capital- 
ists for about $19,000,000,000. Public debts are 
unknown in Asia, and there are none in Africa, 
except in Egypt. 

—The Rev. Dr. Spracves, formerly of Albany, 
but now living in retirement at Flushing, pos- 
sesses the largest and most valuable collection 
of antographe of any person in the United States, 
and it is probably unsurpassed by any collection 
in Europe. They are arranged, classified, and 
numbered. Those of the Revolutionary period 
are perfect— W asHINGTON, his staff, his generals, 
his cabinet, with every eminent American of that 
age. He has the entire originals of the ARNOLD 
treason, with the identical letter of “‘ John An- 
derson.”’ These autographs, valued at not less 
than $100,000, are chronologically arranged and 
indexed, so that any one can be turned to ina 
moment. Dr. SPRAGUE has traveled every where, 
heard nearly every one speak or preach who has 
made any mark in this century, and is full of in- 
cidents of Roper? HALL, Rowianp WIL- 
BERFORCE, and their associates. 

—OHARLES SPRAGUE, poet and banker, of 
Boston. celebraved nis eightieth birthday on the 
26th October last. He became cashier of the 
Glove Bank, Boston. forty-six years ago, and has 
continued in that position eversince. The best 
known of his poems is an ode on SHAKSPEARE, 
deliverod at the Boston Theatre in 1823, and 

ronounced by PrescorrT, the historian, and 
Sovue W GRISWOLD, to be the best of its kind 
written stnce the days of Pops. Besides this, he 
took tive prizes for odes delivered at the open- 
ing of ditferent theatres, all equally good. He 
is equally respected by poets and business men, 
especially by the latter, for, since he became its 
cashier, the Globe Bank has never failed to make 
a dividend. 

—The name of Dante Drew is pretty sure to 
be connected one way or another with any great 
operation in Wall Street. In the recent grand 
scrimmage between the bulls” and bears’ Mr. 
Drew is said to have had an immense “ short” 
interest, and that since the Chicago fire his 
profits have been a clear half million of dollars. 

—Bishop TuTtT.e, of the missionary diocese 
comprising Utah, Montana, and Idaho, is of the 
opinion that to extirpate Mormonism will be a 
very tough job. He thinks that the comple- 
tion of the Northern Pacific’ Railroad will be the 
greatest help in the work, as the increased influx 
of miners and people from the East will crowd 
out the followers of Youne, and a de- 
prive them of influence and power. The Epis- 
copalians have now 2 fine church at Salt Lake 
City, which cost about $50,000, and from Rs 
tower may be heard the only bell that calls the 
citizens to worship on Sunday. 

—Count Mo.tTKe has received as a present 
from Kaiser Wr.t1aAM two of the captured 
French guns, to be placed in front of his coun- 
try-seat in Silesia. 

—Mr. DanteL Dovenerty, one of the most 
brilliant men of the wy ae ny bar, last week 
delivered a lecture in the “ Bay State Course” 


in Music Hall, Boston, and for two hours de- 
lighted one of the most critical audiences of 
that city. His subject was “ Orators and Ora- 
tory,”’ and the journals are quite warm in com- 
mendation of his effort. As an advocate Mr. 
Dovueuerty has no superior at the bar of Penn- 
sylvania. 

_-—Lord Dufferin is to be made an earl. He 
is equally noted in yachts and literature, is al- 
ways going somewhere and writing something, 
and has, moreover, rendered such service to h 
party that the government requite it with a 
coronet. 

—Reading, Pennsylvania, goes down to pos- 
terity with two items of distinction: Senator 
CARL SCHURZ once tanght school there, and 
BAYARD TaYLor was clerk in a grocery store. 
Two more completely self-made men could 
hardly be found in the country. 

—The Spracve brothers — Senator WILLIAM 


and Colonel Amasa—are probably the largest. - 


cotton-mill owners in the world. It was the 
ambition of their great-grandfather, who built 
the first cotton-mill in Providence, to run 100 
looms, and at his death 60 were in operation. 
The present firm runs 6000 looms, manufacture 
5000 pieces of cloth per day, and print 2500. The 
largest individual mill in the United States be- 
longs to them, and is located at Baltic, is 
feet long, five stories high, contains 2000 loome; 
and runs 76,000 spindles. They own two mills 
at Quidneck, Rhode Island, of 36,000 spindles; 
at Arctic, one mill of 25,000 spindles; at Natick, 
four mills of 43,000 spindles; at Central Falls, 
four mills of 33,000 spindles, constituting the 
United States Flax Mill; and at Maine, two mills 
of 35,000 spindles. These different mills are sur- 
rounded by villages formed of houses oceupied 
by the operatives, churches for their attendance 
and a large store to supply their necessities, all 
erected at the same time as the mills. In Baltic 
the firm own every lot of land bordering both 
banks of the Shetucket River for ten miles, ex- 
tending Sees Windham, Sprague, and South 
Windham to Willimantic. 

—General RoBERT Toomss, who has probably 
the most extensive practice of any member of 
the bar of Georgia, was recently in attendance 
at court in Atlanta. He has great personal pop- 
ularity, and the moment he leaves his room at 
the hotel is surrounded by a crowd, all eager to 
be in his presence and listen to his conversation. 
His speeches at the bar are said to be fine speci- 
mens of forensic eloquence. Yet he is not a 
close student, spends little time among law 
books, and gives the preparation of his cases 
to others. It is in the court-house that his tal- 
ent is conspicuous, and there he literally over- 
rides all opposition, and carries his point by 
adroit management and vehement eloquence. 

—Mr. DELANE, the present editor of the Lon- 
don Times, does not write much, but be dines 
ably, being hand in glove with the Prince of 
Wales, Lord Granville, Mr. GLapstong, Mr. 
DiIsRAELI, and with most of the political and 
aristocratic notabilities. 

—The elevation of M.Turers to the Presidenc 
animates the liitérateurs and interviewers o 
France in hunting up anecdotes and incidents 


of a personal character. A writer in the Gaulois. 


has this pleasant pa ph: “‘About 1827 M. 
Coste, chief editor of the Zemps, and_M. Louis 
BELLOT passed, every night, on leaving their of- 
fice about two o'clock in the morning, before a 
house in the fifth story of which a light was al- 
ways burning. Their curiosity was greatly ex- 
cited, and they often stopped to speculate upon 
the character of the occupant of that lofty room. 
One night they could no longer resist the temp- 
tation to ask who was the owner of that constant 
light, and M. Costs rung the bell. The con- 
cierge opened the door, and answered the ques- 
tion as to who occupied the fifth story: ‘Itisa 
poor young man from the Midi,’ he replied—‘ very 
or, laborious, and an obstinate digger into his 
ooks, although only destined to be a journal- 
ist.’ On learning that_he had to do with one of 
the profession, M. Coste insisted upon mount- 
ing the stairs. They found the young man at 
his work; they conversed with him; and, at 
last, M. Coste engaged him to make his debut 
in his journal. The young man’s name was 
ADOLPHE THIERS.”’ 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE, 


Ow Tuesday, November 7, elections occurred in the 
States of New York, Massachusetts, Wisconsin, IHi- 
nois, Maryland, New Jersey, and Virginia. The KRe- 

ublicans carried New York, gaining two-thirds of 

th branches of the Legislature by about 15,000 ma- 
jority, defeating, with the aid of the Reform Demo- 
crats, every Tammany candidate for Senator except 
Tweed. In Massachusetts Washburn was elected Gov- 
ernor by a large majority over the Democratic candi- 
date, and LiJinois and Wisconsin also went _—- y Re- 
publican. In New Jersey the Democrats elected their 
candidate for Governor, but the Legislature is Repub- 
lican. Maryland and Virginia went Democratic by re- 
duced majorities. 

Out of about $3,500,000 subscribed to the Chicago 
Relief Fund, $2,050,000 have been received by the Exec- 
utive Committee. The cost of temporary buildin 
with the necessary furniture, for the protection of the 
burned-out poor, will be about $1,200,000, leaving 
$2,250,000 to meet the demands for food, clothing, 
fuel, and general expenses. 

United States Commissioner Spencer has discharged 
the Fenian Generals O'Niel and Carley, on the ground 
that, although the offense was clearly establis no 

roof was adduced that the expedition was organized 

Minnesota. 

It is reported, semi-officially, from Washington, in 
explanation of the terrible spread of small-pox in our 
Eastern cities, that the infected buffalo-skins —— 
and captured from the Indians two years ago, having 
disappeared from quarantine, have been aold to the 
public. The prevalence of the virulent disease is at~- 
tributed to this. 


FOREIGN NEWS. 


Ow the arrival of Victor Emanuel at Rome he will 
omen the state apartments in the Quirinal Palace, 


which are now in course of pre tion for him. 

In all the principal towns of the North of —_ — 
the workmen are following the example of the New- 
castle mm. by demanding a reduction of the 
time of ine hours per day. The iron-work- 
ers of agh, the ehipwrights of Stocktcn 
the dyers of Leeds, and many other large bodies of 


workmen have already insisted upon the redaction. 
The whole of the = oan to of Mesera. Laird, the t 
ship-builders of Birkenhead, have resolved to 
upon the reduction of the hours of labor to nine. 

t is reported that } Go 
of Pau, in France, to the Pope, who will probably take 
refuge there when Vicior Eusanuel settles for good in 
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POOR MISS FINCH. 


A DBomestic Storpv. 
Br WILKIE COLLINS 


Author of * The Woman in White,” Nam ;,” 
“The Moonstone,” “ Man and Wife, etc. 


WITH ORIGINAL ILLUSTRATI(INS. 


CHAPTER THE THIRTY-FI 
(Continued. ) 


‘‘wHO SHALL DECIDE WHEN |/OCTORS 
DISAGREE?” 


Mr. Sepricut answered her, in Mr. 5ebright’s 
discreet way. 

‘* IT can not affect to be surprised at y dur decis- 
ion,” he said. ‘* However sincerely . may re- 
gret it, I admit that it is the natural ¢ ecision in 
your case.” 
' “Lucilla addressed herself next to He ‘'r Grosse. 

‘*Choose your own day,” she sai, ‘* The 
sooner the better. ‘To-morrow, if yo), can.” 

‘+ Answer me one little thing, miss ” rejoined 
the German, with a sudden gravity o, tone and 
manner, which was quite new im our /xperience 
of him. ‘**Do yeu mean what you sa’; ?” 

She answered him gravely on her*side. ‘‘I 
mean what J say.” 

‘*Goot. There is times, my lofe, t: be funny. 
There is also times to be grave. I is graye- 
times now. I have my last word to jay to you 
before I - 

With his wild black eves staring t trough his 
owlish spectacles at Lucilla’s face, spi aking ear- 
nestly in his strange broken English, |e now im- 
pressed on his patient the necessity of gravely 
considering and preparing for the oper tion which 
he had undertaken to perform. I ‘;as greatly 
relieved by the tone he took with her. He spoke 
with authority: she would be obligi d to listen 
to Aim. 

In the first place he warned Lu illa, if the 
operation failed, that there would be 10 possibil- 
ity of returning to it and trying it agiin. Once 
done, be the results what they might, it was done 
for good. 

In the second place, before he wa ild consent 
to operate, he must insist on certain-conditions, 
essential! ‘to success, being rigidly co aplied with 
on the part of the patient and her fr-:nds. Mr. 
Sebright had by no means exaggerate | the length 
of the time of trial which would follo-y the opera- 
tion, in the darkened room. Undei no circum- 
stances could she hope to have her:eyes uncov- 
ered, even for a few moments, to th) light, after 
a shorter interval than six weeks. . During the 
whole of that time, and probably du.ing another 
six weeks to follow, it was absolut¢ly necessary 
that she should be kept in such a state of health 
as would assist her, constitutionally, in her grad- 
ual progress toward complete restora ion of sight. 
If body and mind both were not >reserved in 
their best and’ steadiest condition,’al’ that his 
skill could do might be done in vai». Nothing 


. to excite or to agitate her must b} allowed to 


find its way. into the quiet daily r¢utine of her 
life until her medical attendant 1/as satisfied 
that her sight was safe. The suc ess of Herr 
Grosse’s professional career had bec n due, in no 
small degree, to his rigid enforcen ent of these 


rules, founded on his own experier ve of the in- 


fluence which a patients general |-ealth, moral 
as well as physical, exercised on |iat patient’s 
chance of profiting under an ope ‘ation—more 
especially an operation on an orgs) so delicate 


as the organ of sight. 


Having spoken to this effect, h appealed to 
Lucilla’s own good sense to recogn ze the neces- 
sity of taking time to consider her Jecision, and 
to consult on it with relatives and friends. In 
plain words, for at least three mont hs the family 
arrangements must be so shaped a: to enable the 
surgeon in attendance on her to } »ld the abso- 
lute power of regulating her life, ai d of deciding 
on any changes introduced into ii When she 
and the members of her family cijstle were sure 
of being able to comply with the'e conditions, 
Lucilla had only to write to him | t his hotel in 
London. On the next day he wo ild undertake 
to be at Dimchurech. And then aid there (if he 
was satisfied with the state of hei health at the 
time) he would perform the opera/.ion. 

After pledging himself in thos terms, Herr 
Grosse puffed out his remaining breath in qne 
deep guttural ** Hah!” and got >riskly on his 
shortlegs. Atthe same moment Jill#) knocked 
at the door, and announced that he @jaise was 
waiting for the two gentlemen jt the rectory 
gate. 

Mr. Sebright rose—in some dou >t, apparently, 
whether his colleague had done tal sing. ‘‘Don’t 
let me hurry you,” he said. ‘‘I have business 
in London; and I must positively catch the next 
train.” 

‘Soh! Ihave my business in London too,” 
answered his brother oculist—‘‘t ie business of 
pleasure.” (M1. Sebright looked scandalized at 
the frankness of this confession, oming from a 
professional man.) ‘*I am so } assion-fond of 
musics,” Herr Grosse went on, ‘I want to be 
in goot times for the opera. Ac! Gott! musics 
is expensive in England! TI clim! to the gallery, 
and pay my five silver shillings.s even there. 
For five copper pences, in my ow country, I can 
get the same thing —only bette’ done. From 
the deep bottoms of my heart,” proceeded this 
curious man, taking a cordial le ive of me, ‘I 
thank you, dear madam, for tl » Mayomnaise. 
again, I pray you of that lofe- 

to Lucilla and popped his 
for the last.time at parting. 
ch, remember what your sur- 
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geon-optic has said to you. I shall let the light 
in here—but in my own way, at my own time. 
Pretty lofe! Ah, how infinitely much prettier 
she will be when she can see!” He took Lucil- 
la's hand, and put it sentimentally inside the col- 
lar of his waistcoat, over the region of the heart, 
laying his other hand upon it as if he was keep- 
ing it warm. In this tender attitude he blew a 
prodigious sigh, recovered himself with a shake 
of his shock-head, winked at me through his 
spectacles, and waddled out after Mr. Sebright, 
who was already at the bottom of the stairs. 
Who would have guessed that this man held the 
key which was to open for my blind Lucilla the 
gates of a new life! 


— 


CHAPTER THE THIRTY-SECOND. 
ALAS FOR THE MARRIAGE ! 


We were left together: Nugenfihaving accom- 
panied the two oculists to the garden gate. 

Now that we were alone, Oscar's absence could 
hardly fail to attract Lucilla’s attention. Just 
as she was referring to him, in terms which made 
it no easy task for me to quiet her successfully, 
we were interrupted by the screams of the baby, 
ascending from the garden below. I ran to the 
window and looked out. 

Mrs. Finch had actually effected her desperate 
purpose of waylaying the two surgeons in the in- 
terests of ** baby’s eyes.” ‘There she was, in a 
skirt and a shawl—with her novel dropped in one 
part of the lawn, and her handkerchief in the 
other—pursuing the oculists on their way to the 
chaise. Reckless of appearances, Herr Grosse 
had taken to his heels. He was retreating from 
the screeching infant (with his fingers stuffed 
into his ears) as fast as his short legs would let 
him. Nugent was ahead of him, hurrying on to 
open the garden gate. Respectable Mr. Sebright 
(professionally incapable of running) brought up 
the rear. At short intervals Mrs. Finch, close 
on his heels, held up the baby for inspection. 
At short intervals Mr. Sebright held up his hands 
in polite protest. Nugent, roaring with laughter, 
threw open the garden gate. Herr Grosse rushed 
through the opening and disappeared. Mr. Se- 
bright followed Herr Grosse; and Mrs. Finch 
attempted to follow Mr. Sebright—when a new 
personage appeared on the scene. Startled in 
the sanctuary of his study by the noise, the rec- 
tor himself strutted into the garden, and brought 
his wife to a sudden stand-still, by inquiring in 
his deepest bass notes, ‘* What does this unseem- 
ly disturbance mean ?” 

The chaise drove off; and Nugent closed the 
garden gate. 

Some words, inaudible to my ears, passed be- 
tween Nugent and the rector—referring, as I 
could only suppose, to the visit of the two depart- 
ing surgeons. After a while Mr. Finch turned 
away (to all appearance offended by something 
which had been said to him), and addressed him- 
self to Oscar, who now reappeared on the lawn, 
having evidently only waited to show himself 
until the chaise drove away. The rector frater- 
nally took his arm; and, beckoning to his wife 
with the other hand, took Mrs. Finch’s arm next. 
Majestically marching back to the house between 
the two, Reverend Finch asserted himself and 
his authority alternately, now to Oscar and now 
to his wife. His big booming voice reached my 
ears distinctly, accompanied in sharp discord by 
the last wailings of the exhausted child. 

In these terrible words the Pope of Dimchurch 
began : 

‘**Oscar! you are to understand distinctly, if 
you please, that I maintain my protest against 
this impious attempt to meddle with my afflicted 
daughter's sight. —Mrs, Finch! you are to under- 
stand that I excuse your unseemly pursuit of 
two strange surgeons in consideration of the 
state that [ find you in at this moment. After 
your last confinement but eight you became, I 
remember, hysterically irresponsible. Hold your 
tongue. You are hysterically irresponsible now. 
—scar! I decline, in justice to myself, to be 
present at any discussion which may follow the 
visit of these two professional persons. But I 
am not averse to advising you for your own good. 
My Foot is down. Put your foot down too.— 
Mrs. Finch! how long is it since you ate last? 
Two hours? Are you sureitistwohours? Ve 
good. You require a sedative application. I 
order you, medically, to get into a warm bath, 
and stay there till | come to you.—Oscar! you 
are deficient, my good fellow, in moral weight. 
Endeavor to oppose yourself resolutely to any 
scheme, on the part of my unhappy daughter or 
of those who advise her, which involves more ex- 
penditure of money in fees, and new 
of professional persons.—Mrs. Finch! the tem- 
perature is to be ninety-eight, and the position 
partially recumbent.—Oscar! I authbdrize you (if 
you can’t stop it in any other way) to throw My 
moral weight into the scale. You are free to say 
‘I oppose This, with Mr. Finch’s approval: I 
am, so to speak, backed by Mr. Finch.’—Mrs. 
Finch! I wish you to understand the object of 
the bath. Hold your tongue. The object is to 
produce a gentle action on your skin. One of 
the women is to keep her eye on your forehead. 
The instant she perceives an appearance of moist- 
ure she is to run for me.—Oscar! you will let 
me know at what decision they arrive up stairs 
in my daughter’s room. Not after they have 
merely heard what you have to say, but after My 
Moral Weight has been thrown into the scale.— 
Mrs. Finch! on leaving the bath, I shall have 
you only lightly clothed. I forbid, with a view 
to your head, all compression, whether of stays 
or strings, round the waist. I forbid garters— 
with the same object. You will abstain from tea 
and talking. You will lie, loose, on your back. 
You will—” 

What else this unhappy woman was to do, I 
failed to hear. Mr. Finch disappeared with her 
round the corner of the house. Oscar waited at 


- 


the door of our side of the rectory until Nugent 
joined him on their way back to the sitting-room 
in which we were expecting their return. 


After an interval of a few minutes the broth- 
ers appeared. 

Throughout the whole of the time daring which 
the surgeons had been in the house I had noticed 
that Nugent persisted in keeping himself scrupu- 
lously in the background. Having assumed the 
responsibility of putting the serious question of 
Lucilla’s sight scientifically to the test, he ap- 
peared to be resolved to pause there, and to in- 
terfere no further in the affair after it had passed 
its first stage. And now again, when we were 
met in our little committee to discuss. and possi- 
bly to combat, Lucilla’s resolution to proceed to 
extremities, he once more refrained from inter 
fering actively with the matter in hand. 

** I have brought Oscar back with me,” he said 
to Lucilla, ‘‘and I have told him how widely 
the two oculists differ in opinion on your case. 
He knows also that you have decided on being 
guided by the more favorable view taken by Herr 
Grosse—and he knows no more.” 

There he stopped abruptly, and seated himself 
apart from us, at the lower end of the room. 

Lucilla instantly appealed to Oscar to explain 
his conduct. 

** Why have you kept out of the way?” she 
asked. ‘* Why have you not been with me at 
the most important moment of my life ?” 

** Because I felt your anxious position too 
keenly,” Oscar answered. ‘* Don’t think me in- 
considerate toward you, Lucilla. If I had not 
kept away, I might not have been able to control 
myself.” 

I thought that reply far to dextrous to have 
come from Oscar on the spur of the moment. 
Besides, he looked at his brother when he said 
the last words. It seemed more than likely— 
short as the interval had een before they ap- 
peared in the sitting-room—that Nugent had 
been advising Oscar, and had been telling him 
what to say. 

Lucilla received his excuses with the readiest 
grace and kindness. 

** Mr. Sebright tells me, Oscar, that my sight 
is hopelessly gone,” she said. ‘‘ Herr Grosse 
answers for it that an operation will make me 
see. Need I tell you which of the two I believe 
in? If I could have had my own way, Nerr 
Grosse should have operated on my eyes before 
he went back to London.” 

** Did he refuse ?” 

** Why ?” 

Lucilla told hith of the reasons which the Ger- 
man oculist had stated as unanswerable reasons 
for delay. Oscar listened attentively, and looked 
at his brother again before he replied. 

** As I understand it,” he said, ‘‘ if you decide 
on risking the operation at once, you decide on 
undergoing six weeks’ imprisonment in a dark- 
ened room, and on placing yourself entirely at 
the surgeon's disposal for six weeks more after 
that. Have you considered, Lucilla, that this 
means putting off our marriage agatn for at 
least three months ?” 

“If you were in my place, Oscar, you would 
let nothing, not even your marriage, stand in the 
way of your restoration to sight. Don’t ask me 
to consider, love. I can consider nothing but 
the prospect of seeing You !” 

That fearlessly frank confession silenced him. 
He happened to be sitting opposite to the glass, 
so that he could see his face. The poor wretch 
abruptly moved his chair, so as to turn his back 
on it. 

I looked at Nugent, and surprised him trying 
to catch his brother’s eye. Prompted by him, 
as I could now no longer doubt, Oscar had laid 
his finger on a certain domestic difficulty which 
I had had in my mind from the moment when 
the question of the operation had been first agi- 
tated among us. 

(The marriage of Oscar and Lucilla—it is here 

to explain—had encountered another 
obstacle, and undergone a new delay, in conse- 
quence of the dangerous illness of Lucilla’s aunt. 
Miss Batchford, invited to the ceremony as a 
matter of course, had most considerately sent a 
message begging that the marriage miglhit not be 
deferred on her account. Lucilla, however, had 
refused to allow her wedding to be celebrated 
while the woman who had been a second mother 
to her lay. at the point of death. The rector 
(with an eye to rich Miss Batchford’s money) 
had supported his daughter’s decision, and Os- 
car had been compelled to submit. These do- 
mestic events had taken place about three weeks 
since ; and we were now in receipt of news which 
not only assured us of the old lady's recovery, but 
informed us also that she would be well enough 
to make one of the wedding-party in a fortnight's 
time. ‘The bride's dress was in the house; the 
bride’s father was ready to officiate—and here, 
like a fatality, was the question of the operation 
unexpectedly starting up, and threatening another 
delay yet for a period which could not possibly 
be shorter than a period of three months! Add 
to this, if you please, a new element of embarrass- 
ment as follows. Supposing Lucilla to persist 
in her resolution, and Oscar to persist in conceal- 
ing from her the personal change in him pro- 
duced by the medical treatment of the fits, what 
would happen? Nothing less than this: Lu- 
cilla, if the operation sueceeded, would find out 
for herself—before instead of after her marriage 
—the deception that had been practiced on her. 
And how she might resent that deception, thus 
discovered, the cleverest person among us could 
not pretend to foresee. There was our situation, 
as we sat in domestic parliament assembled, 
when the surgeons had left us!) 

Finding it impossible to attract his brother's 
attention, Nugent bad no alternative bat to in- 
terfere actively for the first time. 

** Let me suggest, Lucilla,” he said, ‘‘ that it 
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is your duty to look at the other «; 
tion before you make up ques- 
first place, it is surely basitne Oscar to -— 
the wedding-day again, In the second none 
er as he is, Herr Grosse is not infallible It j 
just possible that the operation may fail, her 
that you may find you have put off your one 
riage for three months to no purpose. Do 
of it! If you defer the operation on your na 
till after your marriage, you conciliate all inter. 
ests, and you only delay by a month or s, , 
time when you may see,”’ a 

Lucilla impatiently shook her head 

*“*If you were blind,” she answered. 
would not willingly delay by a single “= = 
time when you might see. You ask-me to thi . 

ink 
of it. Iask you to think of the years | have lost 
I ask you to thik of the exquisite happiness | 
shall feel when Oscar and I are standin at t] 
altar, if I can see the husband to whom The iy. 
ing myself for life! Put it off for a a 
You might as well ask me to die for a month, 
It is like death to be sitting here blind, and to 

y sight! I tell you all 
plainly, if you go on Opposing me in this, I don't 
answer for myself. If Herr Grosse is not recall- 
ed to Dimchurch before the end of the week—[ 
= my own mistress—I will go to him in Lon- 
on! 

—m the brothers looked at me. 

*Have you nothing to say, Mad ‘ 

Oscar was too painfully agitated to speak. 
softly crossed to my chair ; nealing by = 
put my hand entreatingly to his lips. "gs 

You may consider me a heartless woman if vou 
will. I remained entirely unmoved even by this, 
Lucilla’s interests and my interests, you will ob. 
serve, were now one. I had resolved, from the 
first, that she should not be married in ignorance 
of which was the man who was disfigured by the 
blue face. If she took the course which would en- 
able her to make that discovery for herself, at the 
right time, she would spare me the performance 
of a very painful and ungracious duty, and she 
would marry, as I was determined she should 
marry, with a full knowledge of the truth. In 
this position of affairs it was no business of mine 
to join the twin brothers in trying to make her 
alter her resolution, On the contrary, it was my 
business to confirm her in it. «> 

**I can't see that I have any right to inter- 
fere,” I said. ‘‘In Lucilla’s place—after one- 
and-twenty years of blindness—I too should sac- 
rifice every other consideration to the consider- 
ation of recovering my sight.” 

Oscar instantly rose, offended with me, and 
walked away to the window. Lucilla’s face 
brightened gratefully. ‘* Ah!” she said, ‘* you 
understand me!” Sees, in his turn, left his 
chair. He had confidently calculated, in his 
brother's interests, on Lucilla’s marriage pre- 
ceding the recovery of Lucilla’s sight. ‘That 
calculation was completely baffled. ‘The mar- 
riage would now depend on the state of Lucilla’s 
feelings after she had penetrated the truth for 
herself. I saw Nugent's face darken as he 
walked to the door. 

** Madame Pratolungo,”’ he said, ‘* you may, 
one day, regret the course that you have just tak- 
en. Docas you please, Lucilla—I have no more 
to say.” 

He! left the room, with a quiet submission to cir- 
cumstances which became him admirably. Now, 
as always, it was impossible not to compare him 
advantageously with his vacillating brother. (s- 
car turned round at the window, apparently with 
the idea of following Nugent out. At the first 
step he checked himself. There was a last ef- 
fort still left to make. Reverend Finch’s “‘ moral 
weight” had not been thrown into the scale yet. 

‘‘'There is one thing more, Lucilla,” he said, 
“‘ which you ought to know before you decide. I 
have seen your father. He desires me to tell you 
that he is strongly opposed to the experiment 
which you are determined to try.” <i 

Lucilla sighed wearily. ‘* It is not the first time 
that I find my father failing to sympathize witli 
me,” she said. ‘I am distressed—but not sur- 
prised. It is you who surprise me!” she added, 
suddenly raising her voice. ‘* You, who love me, 
are not one with me, when I am standing on 
the brink of a new life. Good Heavens! are my 
interests not your interests in this? Is it not 
worth your while to wait till [ can ook at you 
when I vow before God to love, honor, and obey 
you? Do you understand him?” she asked, ap- 
pealing abruptly to me. ‘* Why does he try to 
start difficulties ? why is he not as eager about it 
as I am 

I turned to Oscar. Now was the time for him 
to full at her feet and own it! Here was the 
golden opportunity that might never come — 
I signed to him impatiently to take it. He aaa 
to take it—let me do him the justice now = 
I failed to do him at the time—he tried to t@ . 
it. He advanced toward her; he struggled with 
himself; he said, ‘* There is a motive re | 
conduct, Lucilla—” and stopped. 
failed him; he struggled again ; he force ou 
word or two more: motive,’ he te 
‘which I have been afraid to confess— 
paused again, with the perspiration pouring O% 
his livid face. seul 

Lucilla’s patience ote | ‘* What is your 
motive?” she asked, s y: 

The tone in which she spoke broke i = 
last reserves of resolution. He 
suddenly so as not to see her. At the meg 
ment—miserable, miserable the 

he took refuge in an excuse. 
faintly, ‘‘as you believe in him. 

that led into her own! oon 
had been you who were blind, 
swered, ‘‘ your belief would have T have 
seeins 
lief, and your hope my hope. it 
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expected too much from you. Live and learn! 
live and learn !”’ 

She went into her room and closed the door 
onus. I could bear itno longer. I got up, with 
the firm resolution in me to follow her and say 
the words he had failed to say for himself. My 
hand was on the door, when 1 was suddenly pull- 
ed back from it by Oscar. I turned and faced 
him in silence. 

‘‘No!” he said, with his eyes fixed on mine, 
and his hand stillon my arm. ‘“‘If I don’t tell 
her, nobody shall tell her for me.” 

‘‘ She shall be deceived no longer—she must 
and shall hear it,” I answered. ‘* Let me go!” 

‘¢+You have given me your promise to wait 
for my leave oe you open your lips. I forbid 

to open your lips. 
"; maaged the fingers of my hand that was free 
in his face. ‘* That for my promise!” I said. 
“Your contemptible weakness is putting her 
happiness in peril as well as yours.” I turned 
my head teward the door, and called to her. 
“Lucilla!” 

His hand closed fast on my arm. Some lurk- 
ing devil in him that I had never seen yet leaped 
up and looked at me out of his eyes. 

‘Tell her,” he whispered, savagely, between bis 
teeth, ‘‘and I will contradict you to your face! 
If you are desperate, I am desperate too. I 
don't care what meanness I am guilty of! I will 
deny it on my honor; I will deny it on my oath. 
You heard what she said about you at Brown- 
down. She will believe me before you.” 

Lucilla opened her door, and stood waiting on 
the threshold. 

‘** What is it?” she asked, quietly. 

A moment's glance at Oscar warned me that 
he would do what he had threatened if I persisted 
in my resolution. The desperation of a weak man 
is, of all desperations, the most unscrupulous and 
the most unmanageable—when it is once roused. 
Angry as I was, I shrank from degrading him, 
as | must now have degraded him if I matched 
my obstinacy against his. In mercy to both of 
them, I gave way. 

“‘T may be going out, my dear, before it gets 
dark,” I said to Lucilla, ‘*‘Can I do any thing 
for you in the village ?” 

‘* Yes,” she said ; ‘‘ if you will wait a little, you 
can take a letter for me to the post.” 

She went back into her room, and closed the 


oor. 

I neither looked at Oscar nor spoke to him 
when we were alone again. He was the first 
who broke the silence. 

‘** You have remembered your promise to me,” 
he said. ‘* You have done well.” 

have nothing more to say to you,” I an- 
swered. ‘‘I shall go to my own room.” 

His eyes followed me uneasily as I walked to 
the door. 

“I shall speak to her,” he muttered, doggedly, 
my own time.” 

A wise woman would not have allowed him to 
irritate her into saying another word. Alas! 
I am not a wise woman—that is to say, not al- 
ways. 

“Your own time?” I repeated, with the whole 
force of my contempt. ‘‘If you don’t own the 
truth to her before the German surgeon comes 
back, your time will have gone by forever. He 
has told us, in the plainest terms, when once the 
operation is performed nothing must be said to 
agitate or distress her for months afterward. 
The preservation of her tranquillity is the con- 
dition of the recovery of her sight. You will 
soon have an excuse for your silence, Mr. Oscar 
Dubourg !” 

The tone in which I said those last words 
stung him to some purpose. 

‘* Spare your sneers, you heartless Frenchwom- 
an!” he broke out, angrily. ‘‘I don’t care how 
I stand in yow estimation. Lucilla loves me. 
Nugent feels for me.” 

My vile temper instantly hit on the most mer- 
ciless answer that I could make to him in return. 

‘‘Ah, poor Lucilla!” I said. ‘* What a much 
happier prospect hers might have been! What 
4 thousand, thousand pities it is that she is not 
going to marry your brother instead of marrying 

ou. 

He winced under that reply as if I had cut 
him with a knife. His head dropped on his 
breast. He started back from me like a beaten 
dog, and suddenly and silently left the room. 

I had not been a minute by myself before my 
anger cooled. I tried to keep it hot; I tried to 
remember that he had aspersed my nation in call- 
me a Frenchwoman.” No! it 

asnot to be done. In spite of myself I repent- 
ed what I had said to him. , 

In a moment more I was out on the stairs to 
try iffI could overtake him. 

I was too late. 1 heard the n gate bang 
before I was out of the house. Twice I approach- 
ed the gate to follow him. And twice I drew 
back in the fear of making bad worse. It end- 
ed in my returning to the sitting-room, very se- 
riously dissatisfied with myself. 

Che first welcome interruption to my solitude 
fame, not from Lucilla, but from the old nurse. 
Zillah appeared with « letter for me: left that: 
ene at the rectory by the servant from 

towndown. The direction was in Oscar's hand- 
a I opened the envelope, and read these 


Mapame Praro.unco,—You have distress- 

and pained me more than I can say. ‘There 
Th faults, and serious ones, on my side, I knew. 

eartily beg your pardon for any thing that I 
may have said or done to offend you. Ican not 
novenle to your hard verdict on me. If you knew 
(adore Lucilla, you would make allowances 
fF mé—you would understand me better than 
you do, I can not get your last cruel words 
out of my ears. I can not meet you again with- 
oo some explanation of them. You stabbed me 

the heart when you said this evening that it 
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voce, with this poor, weak, well-meaning, ill- 
_ Judging boy. Was it not monstrous to have at- | 
tached serious meaning to what Oscar had said 
_ when he was in a panic of nervous terror! His 


_ one of the chilly evenings of an English June. 


would be a happier prospect for Lucilla if she 
had been going to marry my brother instead of 
marrying me. I hope you did not really mean 
that? Will you please write and tell me whether ' 
you did or not? Oscar.” 


Write and tell him! It was absurd enough— 
when we were within a few minutes’ walk of each 
other—that Oscar should prefer the cold formal- 
ity of a letter to the friendly ease ofa personal | 
interview. Why could he not have called and 
spoken tome? We should have made it up to- 
gether far more comfortably in that way—agnd in 
half the time. At any rate, I determined to go | 
to Browndown, and be good friends again, vivA 


tone of writing so keenly distressed me that I re- 
sented his letter on that very account. It was 


A small fire was burning in the grate. I crum- 
pled up the letter, and threw it, as I supposed, 
into the fire. (After-events showed that I only 
threw it into a corner of the fender instead.) 
Then I put on my hat, without stopping to think 
of Lucilla, of of what she was writing for the 
post, and ran off to Browndown. 0 

Where do you think I found him? Locked up 
in his own room! His insane shyness—it was 
really nothing less—made him shrink from that 
very personal explanation which (with such a 
temperament as mine) was the only possible 
explanation under the circumstances. I had to 
threaten him with forcing his door before I could 
get him to show himself and take my hand. 

Once face to face with him, I soon set things 
right. I really believe he had been half mad 
with his own self-imposed troubles when he had 
threatened giving me the lie at the door of Lu- 
cilla’s room. 

It is needless to dwell on what took place he- 
tween us. I shall only say here that I had/%e- 
rious reason, at a later time—as you will soon 
see—to regret not having humored Oscar's re- 
quest that I should reconcile myself to him by 
writing, instead of by word of mouth. If I 
only placed on record, in pen and ink, what I 
actually said in the way of making atonement to 
him, I might have spared some suffering to my- 
self and to others. As it was, the only proof that 
I had absolved myself in his estimation consisted 
in his cordially shaking hands with me at the 
door whenfl left him. 

‘*Did you meet Nugent?” he asked, as he 
walked with me across the inclosure in front of 
the house. 

I had gone to Browndown by a short-cut at 
the back of the garden, instead of going through 
the village. Having mentioned this, I asked if 
Nugent had returned to the rectory. 

** He went back to see you,” said Oscar. 

Why?” 

‘*Only his usual kindness. He takes your 
views of things. He laughed when he heard I 
had sent a letter to you, and he ran off (dear fel- 
low!) to see you on my behalf. You must have 
met him if*you had come here by the village.” 

On getting back to the rectory I questioned 
Zillah. Nugent, in my absence, had run up into 
the sitting-room; had waited there a few min- 
utes alone, on the chance of my return; had got 
tired of waiting, and had gone away again. I 
inquired about Lucilla next. A few minutes 
after Nugent had gone she had left her room, 
and she too had asked for me. Hearing that I | 
was not to be found in the house, she had given 
Zillah a letter to post, and had then returned to 
her bed-chamber. 

I happened to be standing by the hearth look- 
ing into the dying fire while the nurse was speak- 
ing. Not a vestige§of Oscar’s letter to me (as I 
now well remember) was to be seen. In my po- 
sition, the plain conclusion was that I had really 
done what [ supposed myself to have done—that 
is to say, thrown the letter into the flames. 

Entering Lucilla’s room, soon afterward, to 
make my apologies for having forgotten to wait 
and take her letter to the post, I found her, weary 
enough after the events of the day, getting ready 
for bed. 

‘* I don't wonder at your being tired of waiting 
for me,” she said. ‘* Writing is leng, long work 
for me. But this was a letter which I felt bound 
to write myself if I could. Can yeu guess who 
I am corresponding with? It is done, my dear! 
I have written to Herr Grosse!” 

Already !” 

‘* What is there to wait for? What is there 
left to determine on? I have told Herr Grosse 
that our family consultation is over, and that I 
am entirely at his disposal for any length of time 
he may think right. And I warn him, if he at- 
tempts to put it off, that he will be only forcing 
on me the inconvenience of going to him in Lon- 
don. I have expressed that part of my letter 
strongly, I can tell you! He will get it to-mor- 
row by the afternoon post. And the next day— 
if he is a man of his word—he will be here. 

‘* Oh, Lucilla! not to operate on your eyes?” 

‘* Yes—to operate on my eyes!” 


HOME AND FOREIGN GOSSIP. 


Tux establishment now known as the Government 
Printing-office, at Washington, was organized in 1860. 
Previous to that time Congressional reports, and other 
public documents, were printed sometimes by contract 
and sometimes by printers chosen by ballot in both 
Senate and House ef tatives. Of course the 
work was often done in a very unsatisfactory manncr. 
Before the commencement of the present century, the 
government printing and binding was a matter of com- 
paratively little importance. Probably the sum an- 
nually expended for printing, about the year 1792, did 
not exceed one thousand dollars. During the year 


1870 about seventy-five thousand reams of paper were 
required for public printing, which cost an aggregate [ 


of nearly half a million of dollars; and the yearly dis- 
bursements for the purchase of material and com pen- 
sation of service amounts te more than a million and 
a half. Nevertheless, under the necessities of our 
thriving country, this department makes, by its econo- 
mies, a large annual saving to the government. Some 
idea of the work to be done may be gained from the 
statement that in the press-room of the Government 
Printing-office there are twerty-six Adams presses, 
fourteen Hoe cylinder presses, thirteen small jobbing 
presses, and one Bullock press, making an aggregate 
of fifty-four presses. 

The Bullock press, which prints both sides of the 
sheet at the same time, is used exclusively for printing 
the Agricultural Report, a work of some seven hundred 
pages, with an annual edition of two hundred and 
twenty-five thousand volumes. In the press-room are 


, Stationed two steam-engines of fifty-horse power, 


four hydraulic presses, two cutting-machines ; and two 
elevators ply between the different stories of the build- 
ing. In the bindery there are twenty-nine presses, 
twenty-five machines for cutting, paging, numbering, 
etc., and nineteen ruling-machines constantly in oper- 
ation. About one theusand persons are employed in 
this department, two hundred and fifty of whom are 
compositors. 


Like other journals, the Chicago Evening Post lost 
every thing—office, preases, type, paper, and all mate- 
riala. Nevertheless, not one issue of the paper failed. 
It happened on this wise: Two of the Post composi- 
tors, driven to the West District by the fire, found a lit- 
tle job office, about Monday noon, open and complete- 
Jy deserted, the occupants having rushed to the fire, 
then raging and seething over the doomed city. One 
instantly wrote out an account of the fire as far as it 
had progressed, and the other put it in type, and they 
clapped above it the old familiar words, The Evening 
Post, made it up in a page about six by eight inches, 
and exultantly printed it. 


In the palace of Tzarko Selo, near St. Petersburg, 
are the rooms of the late Emperor Alexander, which, 
in conformity with a custom common among the no- 
bility of Russia, have been kept exactly as he left them 
when he departed for Taganrog, where he died. His 
writing-table and cabinet are in confusion, as if he had 
just made use of the various articles which are scat- 
tered around. On a chair, as if thrown down carelese- 
ly, is a worn military surtout. 


Boston cautions its citizens against a prodigal use 
of water, lest there be a water famine. The amount 
now consumed equals an average of seventy gallons 
per day for every man, woman, and child in the city. 


An exchange says that Andrew Johnson’s daughter, 
Mrs. Patterson, who used to preside at the White 
House, has just taken the premium for the best butter 
at a county fair held in Tennessee. 


It is well known that certain inhuman horse-trainers 
make use of an attachment to the bit which so tortures 
the animal that he rears and plunges, and appears a 
magnificent stepper. An ingenious German has made 
himself celebrated for his ability to train horses with 
a pecuiiarly proud gait. The secret of his success was 
long anknown. Now it is ascertained that he put 
magnifying goggles upon the Morse. Small stones 
looked like big ones, and the horse, in his efforts to 
surmount the supposed obstacles, acquired a grand 


The paper currency of Japan is made exclusively 
from the bark of a tree called mifsumata, which is ex- 
presaly reserved for this purpose. The bark of the 
kaja-tree, which resembles our common willow, is ex- 
tensively employed for making the different peculiar 
kinds of paper and papier-maché, in the manufacture 
of which the Japanese excel. More than 260 varieties 
of paper are made in Japan, for book-making, letter- 
writing, drawing, the manufacture of umbrellas, fans, 
mats, handkerchiefs, hata, coats, lanterns, artificial 
flowers, and for sundry curious and special purposes. 


The Herald of Health approves of cheese—that is, if 
it is not too old. It says good cheese is even more 
nutritious than eggs. Americans use cheese as a rel- 
ish, but rarely as an article of nourishment. The En- 
glish working classes use bread and cheese very large- 
ly as an article of diet. 


All house plants, it is said, flourish better for being 
watered with water several degrees warmer than the 
atmosphere in which they are grown. Mr. RB. G. Will- 
iama, of the Vermont State Normal School, gives to 
the Department of Agriculture his testimony on this 
subject, as follows: 

‘“* Last winter we had about one hundred plants in 
the house, and ey guve them warm water, 
very frequently water that was much too warm for the 
hand; some water at or very near the par oy gm 
has been poured into the saucers of the pots just 
on the sidea We have about forty persons in the 


facheias, verbenas, passio 
ders. plants show very marked impro 
others have flourished @mely under the treatment.” 


Tennessee has some women of pluck. Recently a 
woman of that State got gene from 
prison by walking 150 miles, to ville, a child 
in her arms, and asking the Governor to pardon him. 

The present royal house of Russia has produced sev- 
eral princes of rare ability, the chief of whom was 
doubtless Peter the Grest. Michael Fedorovitch Ro- 
manoff was the first emperor of the present family. 


The Club des Opiophilies ts the appellation of a club 
in Paris which owes its existence to the necessity of 


which is a most luxurious couch.’ At théTiead of each 
couch is a small night lamp, intended to st fre to the 
opiam which the smoker inhales. There is, besides, a 
servant for each smoker, to assist him in all the de- 
tails. Each member is to note down in a register the 
sensations he experiences during the trance produced 
by the effects of the opium. These will constitute the 
memoirs of the club, and will be published every year. 
An English engineer has recently built a novel rail- 
way in Turkey, mules being the propelling power. A. 
single rail is laid on sleepers, and the carriage has 


Through the car runs a balancing-pole, the two ends 
of which, projecting three feet or more, are secured to 
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saddles on the backs of mules. The animals wil! thus 
be one at each side of the load. It would be impoeai- 
ble for the cart to turn over, and all the weight in the 
cart, if evenly distributed, would bear upon the rail. 


Crude sign-boards and curious signs were improvised: 
after the Chicago fire, announcing whither various es- 
tablishments had fled. The following is a specimen: 
“* Owing to the recent warm snap, Jones & Smith have 
removed to ——,” 


The new Emperor of Germany and Von Moltke, 
chief of staff, have given their official sanction to the 
public observance of the Sabbath by ordering that the 


general 
after on Wednesday instead of Sunday. 


Prince de Polignac recently married Mile. De Bag- 
neux. The “happy couple”—to use 4 time-honered 
phrase—started for Dieppe to spend the honey-moon. 
Arrived at Ronen, they found the train for Dieppe 
would not start for two hours, and therefore deter- 
mined to go on to Havreinstead. But, lo and behold! - 
on their arrival there, passports were called for. 

“I have no passports,” quoth the bridegroom. “I 
am Prince de Polignac.” 

“* Mighty fine,” retorted the policeman: “we know 
that joke, my friend—it’s rather stale. Come along.” 

The bride wept, the bridegroom entreated, and pre- 
vailed on the police superintendent to send a telegram 
to the father-in-law: “A man calling himself Prince 
de Polignac, just arrested at Havre, says he is your 
son-in-law. Is it the case?” 

Back came the answer: “ The man must be an im- 
postor. My daughter and son-in-law have gone to 
Dieppe.” 

And thereupon the happy couple were hauled off to 
the lock-up, where they had to spend their wedding 
night. The following day the matter was cleared up. 


An exchange remarkethat no more dress frill is re- 
quired now at receptions and weddings than for 
church or for ordinary visiting, which is one of the 
most sensible of late fashions. 


Certain milkmen who cross the Brooklyn ferries in 
the early morning hours have been seen just before 
going on the ferry-boat to fill a milk-can with water 
from the hydrant in the ferry-house. During the pas- 
sage across the river this harmiess liquid was impar- 
tially distributed among the other cans on the milk- 
cart. 


HUMORS OF THE DAY. 


An old lady ap ame Sy the bad quality of a ham 
to the provision dealer, the latter assured her it was a 

Westphalia. “That it is, indeed !” exclaimed 
the dame, “‘ and the worst failure I ever had!” 


The sting of a bee carries conviction with it. It 
a man a bee-leaver at once. 

Too polite to interfere with the slumbers of adjacent 

— hunter recently remained in a tree 


A darkey in attempting to cross a hatchway fell 
and his struck a big piece of sto 
breaking it fine. On looking “P e saw his employer, 
and, fearing he had done some ing wrong exclaim 
sorrowfully, “‘ Golly, massa, I's sorry 1 broke 
coal!” 

It is at the approach of dinner-time that we feel most 
sensibly the “ emptiness of things below.” 


The best way for a man to train up a child in the 
wag Ghouls to thet way 


The following is an old sailor’s direction toa dentist 
aa the aftermost grinder aloft on the starboard 
quarter.” 


Why is the coupling-chain of a locomotive like love ? 
—Because it's a tender attachment. 


There is a story going of an English tourist who en- 
tered a restaurant, an a few scrape of French was 
able to ordera dinner. He wished some mushroom— 
ee ceps—very delicious and large. Not know- 
ng the name, he demanded a sheet of paper and a 
pencil. The waiter, u him in a second, dis- 

for ten minutes, and returned with a splendid 
—umbrella! 


Tuz Morro—Lettuce plant. 


“That is unremitting attention,” the student said, 
when his father forgot usual allowance. 


The champion snorer lives in Pequog, Maseachu- 
setts. His wife, awaking from a mat eep the other 
night, began to shake her slumbering lord smartly to 
make him stop snoring., Just then came several v 

e qu to sleep, remarking, “ It 
is only eee after all; I thought you were 


“ My lord,” said the foreman of an Irish jury, when 
pres Se verdict, “we find the man who stole the 
guilty. 


A lieping mother, who had presented her infant at 
font for christening, on being. asked 

by the clergyman “What name?” responded, in « 
whisper, “ Lathy, Thir,” when, to the horror of the 
congregation and 


consternation of the moth- 
er, he christened the baby—Luacifer. 


A little boy defines snoring as “letting off sleep.” 


Why are Cashmere shawis like le who are 
deaf 7—Because you can not make them here, open 


** Bridget, I told you to have my hot water the first 

up aim. Lave it at the dure last ni 

as to have it in time ?” 


Kind of bat fies without wings ?—A brick. 


What is the lightest place in Ireland ?—Cork. 


Is a pawnbroker a man of principal 7—Yes: it is 
interest to be so. 
country had two to one of 
and One 
morning it happened that these two boys were both 
, and were called to account for it. “Yeu must 
have heard the bell, boys; why did you not come ?* 
“ Please, Sir,” said the favorite, “1 was dreamin’ that 
I was goin’ to Californy, and I thought the school-be!! 
was the steamboat - as 1 was goin’ in.” “Very 
well,” said the master, glad of any 
his favorite. “And now, Sir,” turning to the other. 
“what have you tosay?” “ Sir,” said the puz- 


zled bey, “‘ 1—I—was waiting to see Tom off,” 


parades of the German armies be held bhere- ~ 
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HOW I LOST THE HEIRESS. 


I am about to disclose a story whi-h, I con- 
sider, places in a very shady category :ndeed all 

rsons concerned in it except one. That one 
is a young gentleman of elegant manr *rs, of at- 
tractive person, of many accomplish nents, of 
high character. If you wish to know the name 
of this young gentleman, I may tell y¢u that his 
name is Giggleswick— George Giggles’ tick—and 
I may add that George Giggleswick ‘s no oth- 
er than myself. | 

I purpose to lay the following facts pefore the 
public, because I feel that I ought to re elve sym- 
pathy. I have suffered much. <And yet I am 
not a scoundrel. I never took a pu ‘se, much 
less cut a throat. Nobody has ever iad to say 
on my behalf that I am a kleptomani ic, or any 
thing of that sort. Iam not in thi habit of 
reeling out of public-houses; you sould not 
meet me openly perambulating the | aymarket 
at late hours. I regard myself, in < hort, as a 
respectable young man. And yet «uring the 
last year, till I can bear it no long r, I have 
been exposed to the ridicule of every body who 
knows me. And ridicule is a puni hment as 
terrible as any. Does not Byron siy that by 
means of ‘it Voltaire shook thrones’ And I 
have been exposed to more than rlicule. I 
hesitate to say it, but [ have been re garded by 
all my acquaintances during the abov..-mention- 
ed time with hearty contempt. Y s, in this 
moral, virtuous, religious England o| the nine- 
teenth century, 1 have thus suffer; d entirely 
through the machinatiens of certan unprin- 


_ cipled persons, whose conduct I shal here pro- 


ceed publicly to expose. 

It 1s now nearly a twelvemonth sii ce to me, 
sitting alone one evening in my lodg.ngs (I am 
engaged in business in the great mat ufacturing 
town of Cotherbham), there“entered my friend 
Apthorne Vyse. Recognizing him it the door- 
way, I felt rather uncomfortable; for I had 
lately been compelled to act in a mar ier which, 
I admit, may have caused annoyance as well as 
chagrin toward a young lady in wl om I had 
heard that he took a very tender irterest. It 
struck me, seeing him enter, that he hight have 
heard of the matter, and have com to repre- 
sent her resentment. 

This young lady was a very attri ctive girl, 
with an exquisite figure for dancin; , and one 
of those piquantly pretty faces which you see in 
Frank Stone's pictures. I had m@,her at a 
ball about a fortnight before, and Fad been, I 
confess, much struck with her. I h d honored 
her with so conspicuous a preference :is to dance 
several dances with her, and even, f.r the sake 
of having her as a partner, had att mpted the 
Caledonian Quadrilles—a dance of a compli- 
cated character, and with which I an imperfect- 
ly acquainted. On the morning afte the ball I 
should have paid her the farther at ention of a 
call, but understood that she quitted town by an 
early train. Accordingly I dispat¢ to her 
town residence—with which she had acquainted 
me in the course of the evening—a Iter, on the 
envelope of which I wrote, To be | »rwarded.”’ 
Its contents were as follows: |" 

pear Miss Carrax,—lIt is seldom hat a person 
of any principle is justified in pursuing ¢ * attempting 
to form a matrimonial engagement in a m. nner which, 
being hurried, is therefore inconsiderats«’ But there 
are, my dearest Mies Carfax, exceptions | >. every rule. 
When beauty is supereminent, it carries ¢ vay even the 
most steadily constituted mind; but wh 'n excellence 
is combined with beauty, as it is in yo.., there is at 
once an additional excuse for the loss 0 one’s delib- 
erative balence, and a strong assuranci that in the 
event, the beatific event, of the fervid ‘vows of the 
lover being acceded to, no ill consequet-re will result 
to the precipitate adorer. I say ‘to the adorer,’ for I 
adore you. Let me state my condition a d prospects. 
I am employed in an important, not t say a confi- 
dential, capacity in one of the first of tl e merchants’ 
houses in this town. My salary is at p esent not so 
high as it will, from the inevitable proce s of gradual 
augmentation, eventually be.” (My sala'y, I may here 
say, was £120 a year—a small one upon vhich to pro- 

e marriage; but I flatter myself I exp“essed myself 
on this head beth conscientiously and c! :verly.) 

“IT inclore a sonnet, and I am, my ¢ Parest Mand, 
devotedly yours, GrorGE Git #LESWICK.” 

Upon the ensuing day (up to waich time I 
had received no answer—important letters usu- 
ally require long consideration) I ag tin wrote as 
follows : 

“Mr. Giggleswick-presents his complnents to Miss 
Maud Carfax, and begs to withdraw his,letter of yes- 
terday. He feels, on more mature consi.leration, that 
such matters ought not to be entered upi n too hastily; 


_. and he farther is conscious that his pres nt limited in- 


come does not allow him to contempli‘\e seriously a 
matrimonial engagement.” 

But it is time that I should returt to my even- 
ing visitor, postpening such explana ions as may 
hereafter be necessary of the caus s which led 
me to supplement my first letter by me which, I 
udmit, seem® a strange contradictior , 

I allow I was agreeably relieved o find that 
he was not ile. I had apprehes led that he 
might have Become acquainted with that contra- 
dictory behavior of mine, which I | hall shortly 
explain, and that his visit was lik+ly to be a 
provocative one. I looked hard .t Apthorne 
Vyse as he entered, anxious to see whether his 
face—a dark, handsome one—wor: the frown 
which I have heard one of his man‘ female ad- 
mirers say would have become it ‘ell. But I 
was reassured. He held out his hi nd to me in 
a friend’s ordinary manner, and sais , 

** I've come to ask you to play ov ir at Guffle- 
ton to-morrow.” 

It was the beginning of the cri ket season ; 
and as cricket was the subject that was usually 
in the mouths of us young fellows ji st then, I at 
once understood the object of Aptl orne’s visit, 
which was to enlist me as a me nber of his 
eleven. He was captain of the N mad Noth- 
ingarians, a wandering cricket clib of some 
status. I always have had a propir regard for 
position in all matters. I believe my enemies 
say that I am ‘‘cockey about my cricket”—a 

low expression. However, I have always been 
most accommodating to Apthorne. about these 


matters, and on this occasion also I consented 
to give him my services. He said he would call 
for me in the morning, and we could go to Guf- 
fleton by train together; and having made this 
appointment, he left me. 

Next morning, I regret to say, the pleasure 
of my breakfixst was spoiled. I was sitting at 
it, with my long green cricket bag duly packed 
at my side, ready for a start, when the servant 
brought in a letter. I hesitate to give the con- 
tents of that letter, in such strong contrast was 
its violent language with the calm and temperate 
style of the compesitions which I have just now 
laid before the public. However, here it is: 

“Srm,— nlike man- 
as my ture will evince, I have a right to repre- 
sent, I take leave to inform you that I shall horse- 
whip you on the first favorable opportunity. I shall 
endeavor to make arrangements to secure such an op- 
portunity, and 1 am, Sir, yours obediently, 

ABoHIBALD CaBFax.” 

**T shall be ont of his reach to-day, at any 
rate,” I said to myself, glancing at the long 
cricket bag as I laid the letter down. | 

I felt nervous, I confess, as well as indignan 
I had never spoken to this bullying Mr. Archi- 
bald Carfax in my life; but I had seen him once 
at the ball, where I heard his name mentioned, 
and so identified him with a large and remarka- 
bly stout young man, with whose waltzing I had 
been amused, a’ he had been at my quadrilling ; 
for I noticed him stop laughing abruptly when I 
looked his way as the set ended, which it did a 
little sooner, i fancy, than it would have done 
in the ordinary course of things, in consequence 
of some trifling mistake or other made by my- 
self. I feel, however, that this is the best op- 
portunity for explaining at once the origin of 
such points as may require explanation in the 
three letters which I have just now produced to 
the public; and I may remark, in parenthesis, 
that it is not every one who would state a case 
as candidly as Ido. I am no special pleader. 
I state my adversary’s dealings as well as my 
own, and only make such comments as I con- 
sider would naturally be made by a dispassionate 
observer. 

Well, then, to account for the first letter. I 
had heard from two or three quarters that Mand 
Carfax was the of some very solid at- 
tractions. The poets (a class of persons for 
whom I have the profoundest contempt; for 
very few of them make any money, and they 
grumble more even than the farmers )—the poets 
may talk as they like about love, but my views 
are essentially different from theirs. What one 
of the gentlemen to whom I have referred says 
about knowledge—viz., 


“She is the second, not the first”— 


is, in my opinion, equally true of love. I have 
no space to pursue the subject, or I might here 
take the opportunity of instilling my views, which, 
I flatter myself, steer that middle course so strong- 
ly recommended by the best authorities between 
the enthusiastic son or daughter and the calcu- 
lating parent or guardian, I think, however, 
that I have now sufficiently accounted for my 
first letter. 

The occasion of my second was as follows: 
After having dispatched my first, I began to 
feel, as we frequently do after committing our- 
selves tO an important step, a little nervous, 
Had I not, I asked myself, been too precipi- 
tate? Had I acted with the consideration that 
was due to myself in proposing marriage to this 
young lady, having no evidence stronger than 
hearsay that the fortune was considerable? 
Had I not allowed my romantic feelings to get 
the better of my prudential ? 

After sitting in my arm-chair for a whole 
morning engaged in reflection, I decided to 
consult my medical man. Three weeks ago I 
had been indisposed, having experienced an un- 
pleasant sensation in the thoracic cavity, tem- 
porarily relieved, indeed, by a jujube, bat which 
might possibly return with augmented force, and 
should by all means be provided against by an- 
ticipatory treatment. I farther reflected that 
medical men know as much about their neigh- 
bors as most people, and that it was a peculiar 
practice of my own particular medical man, Mr. 
Barber, to interweave his advice with a padding, 
as a literary man might say, of all the gossip of 
the neighborhood. 

Thus, then, when I had waited some time in 
the consulting parlor of Mr. Barber, there en- 
tered to me that practitioner. His usual prac- 
tice with patients (some people like it) is to run 
up to them and shake both their hands. While 
questioning them or giving them advice he has 
a tendency to dance more or Jess round them, 


smiling. 

**My dear Mr. Giggleswick, so sorry to see 
you,” he said, on this occasion. ‘‘ A good deal 
of illness about just now. Mrs. Harcourt Fuffin, 
one of my most esteemed patients—Mrs. Har- 
court Fuffin is going to be married again. A 
Mr. Clegg.” 

** Indeed,” I replied. Didn’t see Mrs. Fuffin 
at the ball the other night, Mr. Barber.” 

** My information, just given, may account for 
Mrs. Harcourt Fuffin’s absence,”” Mr. Barber re- 
turned, dropping my hand, and, in acknowledg- 
ment of the ball, ps, performing a sort of 
faint pirouette in t of me. 


At this statement Mr. Barber seemed amused. 


He made desperate efforts to control his mirth,” 


but only partially succeeded. He laughed awk- 
wardly. 

** She’s very pretty,” I said. 

“A little embonpoint,” Mr. Barber replied, 
his mouth twitching again. ‘‘ But it improves 
some people. I trust, my dear Mr. Giggleswick, 
that we have nothing serious the matter with us. 


Would you protrude your tongue for a moment ?” 


A I suppose you don’t admire Miss Carfax ?” I 


said. 

** Oh dear, yes, my dear Sir; a charming per- 
son,” the doctor said, sniggering again in spite 
of himself. 

‘“*' Well,” I said, ‘I see you don’t much ad- 
mire her looks. But you can not deny that she 
has some very substantial attractions. 

‘“*Good, my dear Sir, good,” said the doctor ; 
**T don’t deny that for a moment.” 

‘* Fifteen thousand pounds—some in the funds, 
some in mortgages, some in railway debentures ; 
— 7 very safe way of putting out one’s money,” 

said. 

“* Fifteen thousand pounds! My dear Sir,” 
the doctor broke in, ‘to my certain knowledge 
Maud Carfax hasn’t fifteen pence. How can 
‘te expect it? Look at the family—all those 

rothers.” And Mr. Barber performed a pas 
seul on the hearth-rug, or at least something 
very like one. ‘‘ But, my dear Sir,” he exclaim- 
ed, stopping in the middle of it, ‘‘I fear we had 
too good reason for our visit. We are ill; we 


-have suddenly turned pale; we—” 


** Are you sure?’ I interrupted. 

** My dear Sir,” the doctor said, with dignity, 
**am I, to your knowledge, the man to injure a 
young lady’s matrimonial prospects by false 
statements? Miss Maud Carfax told my sec- 
ond cousin, who visits there, that she hadn't a 

ny, and never would have one, and that she 


didn't care who knew it. So my statement is 


not a breach of confidence. She is a good- 
hearted—girl,” said the doctor, hesitating at the 
substantive, ‘‘and has only one fault—she takes 
snuff.” 

I was at the door before this speech was done. 
I mee in my consternation, forgot the 
thoracic ailment respecting which I had come 
to consult Mr. Barber. I am not sure whether, 
in my consternation and confusion, I said as 
much as **‘Good-merning.” I heard Mr. Bar- 
ber behind me, as I forestalled him in opening 
the front-door, being quick in getting away— 

“*My dear Sir, try a sedative. I wi 
the boy with one shortly.” 

I have now, I think, accounted for the second 
and third letters, and my narrative has reached 
the point of time at which Apthorne Vyse, ac- 
cording to appointment, called on me, that we 
might together seek the tented plain of Guffleton. 

My mind being somewhat occupied just now, 
I had not troubled myself much to make farther 
ae ow about my opponents of to-day; and, 
indeed, your cricketer of the period cares very 
little against whom he plays, so long as he has 
an opportunity of playing against somebody. 

our journey down this morning (we went by 
the second train, Apthorne telling me that most 
of the men from our way had gone by the first) 
I questioned him very little on the above-men- 
tioned head. Nor was he very communicative 
upon this point. He told me there would be a 
strongish team against us. 

Who was their best man, I asked. 

Aptherne didn’t know; thought they were a 
very even lot, all pretty fair, and no ‘‘ tail” to the 
eleven. We were slackening speed for the sta- 
tion: I had better get my bag down from the 


tray. 

Guffleton is a pretty village; several houses 
of pretension, one especially large one, with a 
lodge, which we passed going up from the sta- 
tion, an ivy-covered church, and a good many 
Elizabethan scattered over a smiling 
fertile level. It was a bright morning, and the 
cricket ground looked well as we approached it, 
walking from the station. 

** There's our tent,” Apthorne said—‘‘ that on 
the nearest side of the field;” and he pointed 
with a bat which he was carrying to a marquee, 
above which fluttered in the air, on a flag, the 
inscription **N. N.,” being the initials of the 
Nomad Nothingarians. 

** You had better go in and dress at once. I 
see eur fellows are getting out into the field. 
Guffleton must have won the toss.” 

And so saying, Apthorne vaulted over some 
iron hurdles, as the most direct access to our 
tent, which stood in the corner of the field oppo- 
site to the large one of the Guffleton Cricket 
Club. I followed Apthorne. He was already 
dressed for the game, and was consequently out 
in the field, performing the duties of his cap- 
taincy, while I was still engaged with the = 
tents ef my bag. Presently he came runnin 

** Now, Giggleswick, clap on those spiked soles. 
They're only waiting for you to send their first 
two men in.” 

At last, suitably attired, I came forth from the 
tent, the last but not the least of the Nomad 
Nothingarians, I went out into the field, ob- 
served with respectful admiration, of which I felt 
a pleasing consciousness, by a ring of spectators, 
many of them well-dressed, which was now form- 
ing round the ground. ‘The rest of my eleven 
— already in their various positions in the 

eld. 

** You take point and mid-on,” Apthorne said, 
from his own post of wicket-keeper. ‘* Point, 
first over.” 

I took my position for the first over as point, 
with my back to the Guffleton tent. 

** It seems to me,” I said, ‘‘ that these duffers 
are longer in sending their men in than we shall 
be in getting them out.” 


the first over was to be bowled, and, arriving, 
turned round, for the first time showing me his 
face, while he said to the umpire, 

** Guard, please.” 

A thrill of terror ran through me. He was 
Maud Carfax’s brother !—the very man who had 


i th Ih 
written the note ad only tha 
ceived, in which he had so amiably alluded to's 
horsewhip. Yes, that was the man I had a 
at the ball. I recollected him only too well, 

But while this passed through my mind he had 
taken ‘‘ guard. ** Play!” called the umpire, and 
one of our men delivered the first ball. It was 
clear to the “‘ off,” and the batsman attempted to 
** out it, but getting a little too much under it 
merely tipped it up, an easy catch, into my 
hands. But the catch was not an easy one to 
meé in my present alarm and confusion, and [ 
dropped it. I saw, but heeded not, the - 
grieved looks of the rest of the fieldsmen. [ 
heard, but heeded not, the laughter of the ring 
ef spectators. An exclamation even reached 
my ears—I believe it was ‘‘ Butter fingers |” 
But I was regardless. : 

However, my enemy did not a to . 
nize me, at least at present ; het when eneb ie 
had ‘‘ got his eye in,” and had leisure to glance 
about him, I felt convinced he would perceive 
me. I wished he would make a run and get to 
the other wicket, where he would be farther off 
I glanced at the other wicket. Powers of magic ! 
shades of Merlin and Michael Scott! Why, he 
was there already in a flash! There, at the oth- 
er wicket, was the man I had seen at the ball, 
the stout large man who had written the threat- 
ening epistle. I looked back. No, there were 


‘two of them! 


I did not know whether I was standing on my 


-head or on my heels, and I missed stopping an- 
-other ball that shot along the ground my Way as 


disgracefully as I had missed catching the one 
which had come to me through the air. [ 
rubbed my eyes. Was I dreaming? Simulta- 
meously at each wicket stood the large stout 
brother of Maud Carfax, who had stated that he 
should diligently provide himself with an oppor- 
tanity of hipping me. I must be dream- 
‘ing. I had read Edgar Allan Poe’s tale of a 
double lately, and I -was surely in bed and dream- 
ing about it. But at this moment one of the 
batsmen gave another chance to another fields- 
man, who, not having on his mind what I had, 
opened his hands successfully. The batsman 
was “‘out,” and walked away from the wicket 
without recognizing me. I felt a trifle relieved. 
One enemy had gone away. But to my horror, 
looking down toward the Guffleton tent, I saw 
him coming back again, the very same stout 
large man, my bitter foe. He drew nearer and 
nearer. 

‘*How uncommonly like to each other all 
these brothers are!” said the man who was field- 
ing next me. 

A light, which had been gradually dawning 
upon me, now broke clear. I had not seen the 
person whom I dreaded more than once, and 
having no very accurate knowledge of his feat- 
ures, was unable to distinguish which was he of 
three brothers. From my not having been at 
present recognized, I was compelled to conclude 
that the third brother, now arriving, was the 
Nemesis I had to dread. But after a tremulous 
three or four minutes, I was rejoiced to find that 
he, too, took no notice of me. Presently his 
partner “ran out.” ‘‘ They will be eliminated 
by degrees,” I said to myself, not unhopefully, 
as he passed by me from the wicket. To my 
unutterable horror, he was replaced by a,fourth 
brother, respecting whom I went through the 
same terrible emotions as those which I have be- 
fore described. 

‘How many are there of these brothers?” I 

asked my previous informant. 
_ Don’t you know? Didn't Aptherne tell 
you ?” he said.  ‘* Why, it is the whole fun of 
the fair. We're playing against eleven broth- 
ers.” 


I went cold all over. 

“* And are they—are they all exactly like each 
other ?” I asked. 
Exaetly.” 
- They were so, and I leave the reader to guess 
the condition I was in till the tenth wicket fell. 
Each successive batter might be Archibald, and 
of course, on account of the exhaustive process 
which was going on, the ibility was more 
likely each time a wicket fell. I fancy some gray 
hairs I have are due to that cricket-match, and 
that, pending its termination, I grew thinner. 
I remained, however, not recognized. ‘There 
are some enthusiastic members of the Nomad 
Nothingarians, but I question whether their col- 
lective was equal to my individual delight when 
the innings of Guffleten ended. Up to that pe- 
riod I had failed to find out which of the eleven 
stout brothers was the man I had seen in the 
ball-room. There must, of course, have been : 
great interval between the ages of the eldest an 
the youngest ; but they all equally those 
black whiskers and that robustness, not to rv d 
corpulence, which makes a young man seem e 
er, and that easy-going semi-sporting look whi ; 
makes the attacks of Time upon er 
gentlemen less obvious. And, as I have belor 
observed, I had only seen my béle noire once, 


thing unusually uncertain. However, it cer- 
tainly seemed very strange that my doubts = 
not been cleared up by the one of the eleven a 
had written the letter. be 
that I contrived to find out that the caves, 
and all, had the same accent, the ome om 
thickness of speech, and that I recollected © 


— ity in the one observati 
eard of f- enemy at the ball. I aa 
éscape between the innings; but whi = bab 
looking down the fields toward the 
waiting for a suitable om 

pearing by the remotest corn _— 
felt walt toached on the shoulder, and, turn 
ing, saw Apthorne. 

& You'll go in first with me,” he said. 

Well, I—I—I—” 


HARPER'S WEEKLY. 
**Miss Maud Carfax was the belle,” I said. ‘* Hush,” Apthorne said; ‘‘they’re close be- 
‘* Miss—whom did you'say, my dear Sir?” hind you.” And as he spoke, to my considera- 
“* Miss Maud Carfax.” ble confusion—for they must have overheard me 
en | —2 stout cricketer, bat in hand, passed me on 
the right-hand side, and another stout-cricketer, 
: bat in hand, passed me’on the left. 
The latter proceeded to the wicket at which 
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‘Should have thought you'd got over that 
nervousness about going in first — = 
take the first over, Apthorne said. e 
chall only play one innings each, he went on, 
and we'll cut the dinner. Vl take you toa 
house I know for a quiet meat-tea. 

| assented to this proposal gladly, as it would 
remove me from observation. It was the best 
thing next to escape, and escape now, with Ap- 
thorne’s eye upon me, was impossible. Already 
| saw in the distance the eleven fat brothers tak- 
o» up their positions in the field. 
ing up their pos 

your pads on,” Apthorne said. 

So I went into the dressing-tent again, and 

shortly emerged with my bat. It was a terrible 
ordeal, arriving at my wicket before the eyes of 
the eleven fat brothers, all, of course, surveying 
me. Every moment I expected a dénouement. 
I trembled as I took guard, giving the umpire 
about thrice as much trouble as he usually has 
in the matter, and momentarily expected a rush 
upon me, from near ** point”’ or distant ** long 
leg,” from slip” behind or **long on’’ in front, 
of the actual fat brother of my fears. But not 
one of them made any sign. I played my in- 
nings—a short one, for which I was not sorry— 
and, indeed, in spite of a cricketer’s objection to 
injure his own reputation, I went so far as to 
play it in as random a fashion as I could; and I 
was soon **out.” ‘* Out,” too, immediately aft- 
eryward was Apthorne; and he reached the tent, 
where I was taking off my pads, and sat down 
me. 
. ‘T's four o'clock now,” he said, looking at 
his watch, ** and as I su I shall be expect- 
ed to put in some sort of an appearance at the 
regular feed, what do you say to going off at 
once and getting the meat-tea forward? If you 
like you can take the train home after.” 

| jumped at the proposal. 

‘By all means,” I said, and, starting up, I 
took a run and jumped the iron hurdles that lay 
behind our tent. I turned round after alighting, 
and saw Apthorne smiling. He quietly came up 
and vaulted over the railing after me, as he had 
done before me in the morning. We were now 
on the high-road, and I walked fast enough at 
his side till we stopped at the lodge gate of the 
large house which I have mentioned before as 
having noted on my way up. 

“This is the place,” Apthorne said, briefly, as 
he swung open the gate before the lodge-keeper, 
who saw us entering, had time to reach it. And 
we walked side by side up an avenue edged with 
rustling poplars, and widening into a bay of 
gravel before some large stone steps, above which 
rose the house—a handsome brick-built mansion, 
with stone dressings. We went up the steps, 
and Apthorne, when the bell was answered, 
walked in without making any inquiry whatever 
of the servant in livery. We were being shown 
into the drawing-room, when a voice that made 
me start—for it had the character of the voices 
of the eleven fat brothers—invoked us from the far 
eud of the hall; it was, however, a lady’s voice. 

‘Come into the dining-room, Mithter Vyse,”’ 
it said, “‘and bring your friend. You shall have 
tea in five minutes.” 

Just as I discovered a head protruding from a 
distant door, and inferred it to be the proprietor 
of the voice, the head drew itself in, and I fol- 
lowed Apthorne in its direction. On entering 
the dining-room I obtained a full view of the 
owner of the voice. She was standing on the 
hearth-rug to receive us. She was very large, 
very stout, very plain—in age about, I should 
say, forty-five. A cold shudder ran through me 
when I perceived that she bore a strong resem- 
blance to the eleven representative cricketers of 
(ruffeton. Apthorne, meanwhile, murmured an 
introduction, enunciating my name very distinct- 
i but dropping his voice when he pronounced 

ers, 

I was in the agonies of composition of a re- 
mark suitable to the occasion, when the door 
opened and another person entered, of the male 
sex. I glanced at him; and if my hair did not 
stand on end, as did that of Proculus Julius 
when, returning from Alba Longa after dinner, 
he met the ghost of Romulus, why nobody’s hair 
ever did so erect itself. I saw before me at last, 
indubitably, that brother of Maud Carfax whom 
I had seen at the ball. 

Every one knows, I should think, how, when 
We are not quite certain that a face is thorough- 
ly known to us, we are perplexed by thinking we 
recognize the acquaintance in question, when we 
see only one who much resembles him. From 
this cause had arisen my embarrassment respect- 
ing the eleven fat brothers. But every one also 
knows, when we actually do meet the person 
“hom we have been incessantly and erroneously 
‘upposing ourselves to meet, how absurd our for- 
mer identifications appear, and how clear our 
resent one. Looking now at the man who faced 
me, I wondered 1 could have felt a single alarm 
that morning, much more eleven successive ter- 
‘ors. I bowed with as mach composure as I 
_— summon to the new-comer. Very rudely, 
a not acknowledge my salute in the least, 
. sat down at the table. Looking up from it 

‘ently at me, he put his hand into his coat- 
pocket, and drew forth and laid on the table be- 
fore him a—horsewhip, 
of uf then spoke to me, with the same thickness 

accent as the rest of his confounded family. 
Sip You recéived a letter from me this morning, 


oa did very much confused, and even alarmed, 
ai: . not know what to reply to this. In an- 
remorse ott down at that angle of the table most 

mote from his own position. 
med rerens the sentiments of that letter,” pur- 
rn be. Writer, in his rude way. ‘‘I presume 
~~ te revoked your offer to Miss Maud Carfax 
mise: _ idea that the favorable report you had 
bly avout her property—hearsay which proba- 
 Provoked your first offer—was an incorrect 
or. Now, Sir, let me tell you that Miss 


Maud Ca 
property, and is heiress to a larger.” 

I looked at him incredulously, remembering 
the remarks of Mr. Barber. He looked at Ap- 
thorne. 

** Is it not so, Apthorne ?” he asked. | 

** I believe,” Apthorne said, *‘ that Miss Mau 
Carfax—her least attraction in my eyes—is, in 
point of property, very well off indeed.” 

‘**T am sorry, Sir,” I began: ‘*‘I am sure I 
admire your sister very much. She is to me the 
personification of grace, the quintessence of fe- 
male loveliness.” 

Here the two men simultaneously began to 
laugh, and the lady produced a snuff-box and 

it. 

** Well, now, Mr. Giggleswick,” said the gen- 
tleman on the other side of the table, taking up 
the horsewhip and slowly winding the lash round 
the handle, *‘ you have your friend Apthorne 
Vyse's word, which every one would believe, that 
Miss Maud Carfax is an heiress. I was disposed 
to let you off very lightly for the impertinence 
you have shown to her—the gross impertinence. 
It is quite possible”—here he looked at the lady 
—*‘‘that my sister's feelings may be drawn to- 
ward you.” 

‘* Archibald!” the lady said, remonstratingly. 

Archibald and Apthorne laughed. 

** Now I propose,” the former went on, “ that 
you should simply rewrite your first letter in all 
essentials, revoking thus your second ; but as my 
sister is a very punctilious person, and as I know 
her weak side, I will dictate the letter myself.” 

**I think 1 would rather—” I began, hesita- 
tingly. 

Archibald unrolled the lash of the horsewhip ; 
Apthorne rang the 

** Arrange writing materials in front of this 
gentleman,” Archibald said to the servant who 
entered. 

The servant did this, and on his retirement 
Archibald began to dictate. 

** Dearest Miss CarFax.” 

** Yes,” I said, writing it down. 

**It is with feelings of the deepest admira- 
tion, united with the greatest affection, that I 
ask you to be my wife.” 

‘*** Ask you to be my wife’—yes,” I said. 

‘*The moral susceptibilities of my nature,” 
Archibald resumed, *‘are as much aroused by 
your virtues, as my refined, my esthetic sympa- 
thies are by your beauty—a beauty that sur- 

my most romantic visions.” 

** Don't be such a fool, Archibald!” said the 
lady, coloring as well as laughing. 

***My mest romantic visions,’” I said, dili- 
gently writing. 

‘“‘It is indeed fortunate,” Archibald contin- 
ued, ‘‘that if you honor me with your hand, I 
shall have, not only a peerless wife, but twelve 
incomparable brothers-in-law. ‘To be united in 
the bonds of affinity with so exemplary a person 
as Mr. Archibald Carfax is my earnest aspira- 
tien.” 

‘*T don't see the good of bringing in the rest 
of the family,’’ I observed, pausing. 

‘* You had better,” said Archibald, toying with 
the horsewhip. He repeated the passage, and I 
took it down. 

‘* Now,” said he, *‘ sign, address, and put the 


date.” 
I did so. 
oe give me the letter.” 
‘*Sfp!” I said, ‘‘there’s a little thing that 


might go some way—a sonnet that I sent. Has 
your sister got it?” 

No,” said Archibald; you had better re- 
write it, by all means, if you can recollect it.” 

‘*It is odd she hasn't it already,” I said; 
‘“but I can write it down again in a few min- 
utes.” And I immediately proceeded to do so 
from memory, -— which it had been impressed 
by the labor of composition. I don’t put it 
down here. It was too affectionate, too roman- 
tic; the style of an Amadis addressing his Diana. 

He took the letter and read it out, sonnet and 
all, slowly and distinctly, to my farther discon- 
certment. On concluding, he looked at the lady 
between whom and himself there existed so 
strong a family likeness, and said, 

‘* Do you accept this offer ?” 

‘*Stop,” Apthorne put in; ‘‘take time, Miss 
Carfax. Don’t lose your action for breach.” 

I said, looking amazedly from one 
to the other—‘‘ have not proposed to this lady, 
but to your sister.” 

‘This lady is my sister,” Archibald returned, 
touching the horsewhip as it lay on the table be- 
fore him. 

‘* But to your other sister, to Miss Mand Car- 
fax—a young lady of fortune,” I exclaimed. 

“* Don’t ex the meanness of your charac- 
ter,’’ observed Apthorne. 

‘* You have proposed, Sir, to Miss Maud Car- 
fax, a lady without a farthing, my sister; and 
I hold your written offer in my hand, referring 
to me as her brother.” 

‘*You told me your sister — a fortane,” I 
shrieked—‘*‘ capital in debentures !” 

**T did ag I told you Miss Maud Carfax 
had a fortune.” 

‘‘ Well,” I said, ‘“‘and I have proposed to 


‘* My good fellow,” Archibald resumed, very 
quietly and slowly, ‘‘there are two Misses Maud 
Carfax, one is my sister and the other my cousin, 
and you have proposed to the wrong one. 

‘It's a vile plant!” I cried out. ‘“‘ I'll indict 
the three of you for a conspiracy !” 

‘*If you don’t drop that style, I shall pick up 
the horsewhip,” Archibald said, in his brutal 
way. 

“* We've had some very good fun ont of you 
to-day,” observed Aptherne. ‘* You had better, 


I think, take the earlier evening train.” 

‘ And a glass of sherry and a chop before you 
go, Mr. Giggleswick,” Miss Carfax said, helping 
herself to snutf again. ‘* You needn't fear me. 


SIARPERS 


rfax is in actual possession of a large 


I here publicly refuse your offer of marriage, 
while I thank you for the complimentary terms 


in which it is made.” 


I went away without partaking of their hos- 
pitality. I had spirit enough to do that. But 
the revenge of these wretched creatures has not 
stopped here. That obese old Miss Carfax 
keeps my letter and sonnet, and has shown it to 
all her confidential friends. Each of them, of 
course, has spread its contents wider, and, in 
short, for the last year I have been the laughing- 
stock. Last Valentine's Day I received forty- 
seven valentines; they were all copies of one, 
and sent, no doubt, by a single idiot who had 
nothing better to do. ‘They represented a very 
stout, large, and distinctly middle-aged female, 
and at her feet, in an absurd Romeo-like atti- 
tude, a small thin man (I myself am neither tall 
nor fat), and underneath was the very sonnet I 
had recopied and given to that person calling 
himself a gentleman, Archibald Carfax. 

To explain would be useless; the remedy 
would be at least as bad as the disease. I don't 
know, though. The thing has come down to 
the boys in the street; I hear them sniggering 
behind, and calling after me. Life is a burden. 
I must unbosom my grief in some manner, and 
I have hereby done so. 

That deceitful, ungentlemanly fellow, Ap- 
thorne Vyse, is going to be married to the rich 
and pretty Miss Maud Carfax. I have not seen 
him since the events I have recorded, nor, since 
then, have I played cricket. I believe Mr. Bar- 
ber erred in ignorance, not knowing that two 
Misses Carfax were named Maud; but he is no 
longer my medica] attendant. 


SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 


WE are in receipt of a circular letter from Dr. 
PETERMANN, the eminent geographer of Gotha, 
containing more detailed information in regard 
to the polar discoveries lately referred to by the 
daily papers in the form of a brief telegram. It 
will be remembered that in recent articles we 
have given an account, among other arctic ex- 

itions, of one under the direction of Messrs. 

AYER and WEYPRECHT, on the vessel called 
the Jce Bear, which sailed from Tromsée, in Nor- 
way, during the past summer. The expedition 
returned to Tromsdée on the 3d of October, and 
dispatched a telegram to Dr. PETERMANN, stat- 
ing that in September they had found &n open 
sea between 42° and 60° east longitude from 
Greenwich, and that they had followed this as 
far as the 79th degree of north latitude and 43d 
east longitude. Without giving any reason for 
not proceeding farther, they state that their 
route was, probably, much the most favorable 
one for reaching the pole, connecting, as they 
imagined it to do, with the open polar sea north 
of Siberia, and toward the east. 

An unintelligible portion of the dispatch of 
these gentlemen was supposed to intimate that 
King Charles Land, east of Spitzbergen and near 
Gillies Land, extended south to 77°12. Dr. Pz- 
TERMANN considers this information as of the 
utmost importance; especially in view of the 
fact that reports from all the other polar expe- 
ditions of the present year indicate a very unfa- 
vorable state of the ice. Full accounts of these 
other expeditions will be published in a forth- 
coming number of the Mittheilungen. 

Dr. PaTERMANN thinks the favorable condition 
of the ice for navigation in these seas is caused 
by the action of the Gulf Stream ; and he refers 
to his map of 1870 ewes | reproduced by the 
United States Hydrographic Bureau, under ae 
tain Wyman), in which he lays down the Gulf 
Stream, between 75° and 76°, as having a tem- 
perature, according to Dr. Bessevs, of over 41°; 
while an arrow, inserted there to indicate the di- 
rection of the ee exactly to the 79th 
degree of north latitude and 49th of east longi- 
tude. 


The German surveying wy Fomerania re- 
turned from her cruise in the Baltic in August 
last, having been occupied during the summer 
in making soundings of the sea bottom, in dredg- 
ing, and in noting the temperature of the water 
at different depths. The greatest depth between 
Gothland and Windau was found to be 720 feet, 
being less than estimated. Ata depth 
of from 600 to 720 feet, at the latter end of July, 
the temperature was only 33° to 36.5° Fahrenheit. 
No marine plants were met with in this cold 
area, and only a few annelids were dredged up. 
Life was very abundant to the depth of about 
300 feet, oni lants were seldom found at a 
depth of more than thirty feet. 


In a previous number of the Weekly we an- 
nounced the intended visit to the United States 
of Mr. Gwyn JErrreyrs, the eminent British 
marine zoologist and naturalist, well known as 
an author, and from his connection with the 
British dredging expeditions. .This gentleman 
arrived in the United States toward the end of 
August, and after spending some time in Cam- 
bridge and Newport, visited Professor Barrp, 
United States Commissioner of Fisheries, at 
Wood’s Hole, Massachusetts, where on several 
occasions he accompanied the parties engaged 
in the investigation of the marine zoology of 
the adjacent region. After a short stay at Bur- 
lington, New Jersey, and at Philadelphia, he 
proceeded to Chicago, where he spent consider- 
able time in examining the collections in zoolo- 
gy in charge of Dr. WILLIAM Stimpson, and 
which, unfortunately, have been since destroyed 
by the great Chicago fire. After ashort visit in 

ontreal, Mr. JErFReyYs returned to Engjand. 


Late advices from England bring us informa- 
tion of the death of two prominent men of sci- 
ence. One of them, Mr. CHARLES BABBAGE, who 
died on the 20th of Oetober, and the other, Sir 
RopERIcCK Impey Murcaisoy, who died on 
the 23d. 

Mr. BABBAGE was a mathematician of great 
eminence, and rendered much service to his 
branch of science in various ways. Among the 
occupations of a long and busy life was the con- 
struction of a calculating machine, which, how- 
ever, we believe, was not completed at the time 
of his death, although so far finished as to ex- 
hibit specimens of its work. He contributed 
numerous rs to scientific journals, and was 
the author of one of the series of the celebrated 
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Bridgewater Treatises. At the time of his death 
Mr. BaBBaGe was in his seventy-ninth year. 

Sir KopERICK MurcuHiIson attained distinction 
in a different line of science—namely, that of ge- 
ography and geol Ee was born in Scotland 
on the 19th of February, 1792, and was conse- 
quently seventy-nine years of age at the time of 
his decease. In early life he was an officer in 
the British army, and served with distinction in 
the Peninsular cam ; bat shortly after his 
marriage, in 1815, he disposed of his commis- 
sion, and occupied himself more and more with 
scientific pursuits. As a a he in time 
took a very high rank, and is known for — 
number and magnitude of the articles on this 
subject from his pen. The most important of 
these are two works on the Silurian system, and 
one on the geology of Russia in Europe and 
the Ural Mountains. He was much interested 
in the subject of geography, and during his con- 
nection with the Royal Geographical iety of 
London did much to extend the bounds of sci- 
ence. At the time.of his death he Was director 


Ireland, and head of the School of Mines in Jer- 
myn Street. Few scientific men in Great Brit- 
ain have oecupied a more prominent position 
before the public than Sir RopgRick 


A prize of $1000 is offered by the marine sec- 
retary of the British Board of Trade for the most 
efficient and simple n light for the starboard 
side of ships, that shall fulfill the conditions of 
being of sufficient pewer to be seen on a dark 
night, in a clear atmosphere, for a distance of 
two miles, uniformly, over &n arc of ten points 
of the compass, from right ahead to two points 
abaft the beoam. Lamps intended te com 
for the prize should be sent in before the 
of December next. 


Dr. CARPENTER has lately been employed on 
board the Shearwater in continuing the research- 
es commenced last summer upon the Gibraltar 
current, and has succeeded in establishing be- 
yond a doubt the existence of the outward un- 
der-current as already indicated. Dr. Canpen- 
TER will proceed in the Shearwater to Egypt, for 
the ~~ of prosecuting in the eastern basin 
of the Mediterranean the inquiries carried on 
last year in the western basin. 


The death is announced in Nature of Captain 
Basevi, of the Royal and deputy su- 
perintendent of the great Trigonometrical Suar- 


pendulum experiments carried on by this gentle- 
man in India, having for their special object the 
determination of the mass of the earth in that re- 
gion, and we to hear of the untimely in- 
terruption of these important observations. As 
far as the results of his labors are known, it 
would appear that the local variations of gravity 
which are superposed on the great law of in- 
crease-from the equator to the poles, though ap- 
parently irregular when examined singly, are 
subject to laws which are highly interesting and 
curious, and are well worthy of investigation. 
At the northern extremity of the arc the results 
indicate a deficiency of density as the stations 
approach the Himalayan Mountains, while at the 
southern extremity they show an increase of 
density as the stations approach the ocean: thus 
both groups of results point to a law of diminu- 
tion of density under mountains and continents, 
and an increase under the bed of the ocean. 

While this applies to altitudes of 7000 feet 
and under, it remained to determine the condi- 
tions at greater heights, and arrangements were 
made to experiment on some of the table-lands 
of the interior of the Himalayas of 14,000 to 
17,000 feet in height. After this was done the 
pendulums were to be taken back to England, 
and swung at the base stations of Greenwich 
and Kew, stopping at Aden, on the Suez Canal. 
In this way the gravity at Aden would be di- 
rectly compared with that at certain points of 
the coast and continental stations of the Indian 
peninsula, while of Feyrt would be 
compared with the Himalayan Mountains. In 
the prosecution of this research Captain Basrvi 
reached a spot in Ladak, where, at an altitude 
of 15,500 feet, he en a satisfactory series 
of observations, which show a very gross defi- 
ciency of density. After applying the usual re- 
ductions to sea level, etc.,-it was found that the 
force of gravity at that point did not exceed 
the normal amount for the parallel of six de- 
grees to the south, as determined by previeus 
observations with the same pendulomes. 

Wishing to have one more independent de- 
termination at a high altitude, Captain Basgvi 
continued his journey to a point on the borders 
of the Chinese territories at an altitude of about 
16,000 feet. Here, however, his labors were ab- 
ruptly closed by disease, which had been im- 
pending for sume time, and but a short period 
ela before his death occurred. 


The latest advices from Captain HaLx’s expe- 
dition were dated at Upernavik, September 5, 
brought back by the gress. r partin 
with the Congress at Disco, Captain HaLu sailed 
nearly north until he reached the harbor of 
Proven, where he landed and endeavored to ob- 
tain dogs. In this, however, he was not very 
snesmela, procuring only eighteen, most of 
which were not well fitted for service. From 
Proven the Polaris proceeded to Upernavik, ar- 
riving there on the 50th of August. He left this 

rt on the 5th of September, and continued on 
bis polar journey. 


The editors of the American Naturalist, with 
commendable enterprise, publish a double num- 
ber for September, containing the proceedings 
of the American Association for ‘the Advance- 
ment of Science at the meeting held at Indian- 
apolis in August last. The address of the retir- 
ing president, Dr. T. Sterry Hunt, upon the 
Geognosy of the my my Chain and the 
Origin of Crystalline ks, is given in full, to- 
gether with abstracts of a large number of the 
papers read in the Section of Natural History. It 
may be proper to remark that some exception 
has been en to the views of Dr. Hunt, and 
that vigorous rejoinders have already appeared, 
or will appear, from several of the leading geolo- 

ts of the country. Among the most impor- 

nt and original communications before the 
Section of Natural History was that by Professor 
Cope, presenting a new system for the classifi- 


cation of fishes, and another by Professor Gru. 
upon the cation mammals. 


of the Geological Survey of Great Britain and » 


vey of India. We have already referred to the- 
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TROUBLOUS TIMES IN lITAH. 


Tue reported flight of from 
the Territory over which he has he-d despotic 
sway for so many years, indicates tl 2 breaking 
up of the ‘‘ peculiar institution” wiich made 
Utah a plague-spot on the map of o r country. 
The ‘‘ Gentiles,” as our readers alr¢ady know, 
had commenced prosecution against im, on the 
charge of having a greater number of wives than 
countries. 
He had also fallen into disfavor with jis own fol- 
lowers on account of his sharp pri ctice in re- 
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spect to the Pacific Railroad bonds. When he 
found that he could not prevent the construction 
of the road, he determined to extract a profit 
out of it. Accordingly he contracted for and 
built that portion of it which passed through his 
Territory. When it was built, however, he found 
a difficulty in getting his money, and consequent- 
ly was unable to pay the poor Mormons who had 
left their farms and workshops at his bidding to 
work on the road. Instead of money he gave 
them railway bonds, which at the time had fall- 
en to about 35. ‘Then, as trustee of the Church, 
he accepted those bonds in the payment of tithes 
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[Noveuser 25, 187] 


and the like, The bonds having steadily risen, 
it is said that BricHam Youna, the private in- 
dividual, bought them from Bricuam Youna, 
the trustee of the Mormon Church, not at their 
current value, but at the price at which they had 
been paid in, and that by this juggle he realized 
a very handsome profit. 

The upper engraving on this page shows the 
cabinet or office in which the Prophet transacts 
his public business. This is a somewhat spacious 
apartment, divided into two by a wooden screen 
or half-high partition. It is plainly but comfort- 
ably furnished, the walls len hung with por- 
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THE MORMON TROUBLES—TRIAL OF THOMAS HAWKINS. 
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traits of leading ‘‘ saints” in black ebony frames. 
The lower engraving represents a scene at the 
trial of Tomas Hawkxurns for the same offense 
with which Briguam Youne is charged. The 
accuser was the first wife of Hawkins, to whom 
she was married in England many years ago. 
She seems to have fived comfortably enough witli 
him, even after he had taken two other wives 
unto himself, until recently, when, finding that 
the others engrossed most of his attentions and 
his money, she brought a suit for divorce and 
alimony. The trial was piquant and brief, and 
the verdict in favor of the woman. 
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FOREST FIRES IN THE WEST. 


QuULTANEOUSLY with the news of the burn- 

19 of Chicago came the intelligence of vast con- 
‘ tions in the forests and prairies in the States 
AMichigan, Wisconsin, and Minnesota, These 
rerrible fires have probably destroyed many times 
she number of those who fell victims of the burn- 
ing of Chicago, though the damage to property 
is much less in actual value. 
“The worst calamity occurred in the State of 
wisconsin, Where, in the woods between Green 
pay and Fox River, a conflagration raged many 
javs, laying waste a strip of country thirty miles 
«ide in Shawana and Oconto counties. rhe 
‘owns of Marinette, Peshtigo, and Little Stur- 
geon Bay were destroyed. At Peshtigo 320 lives 
were lost, seventy-five at Little Sturgeon, and 
hundreds more in other places, while many fam- 
ilies were driven out of house and home. Farm 
buildings, fences, and bridges all over the coun- 
uy were swept away. Thousands of square 
miles of valuable pine forests were destroyed. 
Bears and other wild beasts were driven in dis- 
may from the woodssqpd were flying about in 
every direction. All stpplies of food for man 
and beast have been destroyed, and starvation 
during the coming winter stares them in the face. 
The double-page illustration in this number of 
the Weekly gives a graphic idea of the terrors of 
this unexampled conflagration. 

It has been estimated that in the State of Wis- 
consin the fire extended over an area of 150 
square miles, through a region of pine and hard- 
yood timber, which was thickly settled. The 
drought in August had dried up springs, streams, 
and vegetation, and parched the ground to such 
a depth below the surface that the soil itself 
burned, and living trees were falling from the 
action of the fires which undermined them. All 
outstanding property was swept away, there be- 
ing no water available to stop the fires. Barns 
and their contents, hay-stacks, corn, wood, and 
other property, with hundreds of miles of fences, 
were burned. ‘The hardest fights against the 
fames were made at the saw-mills located 
among the pine forests of Green Bay region, but 
many of them have been burned. 


WOMEN AT THE POLLS. 

Five adventurous women of this city marched 
boldly to the polls on last election day, and de- 
mauded to be allowed to vote. Among them 
was Mrs. Vicrorta WoopHu tt, who, fresh from 
an interview onthe house-top with the roving 
spirit of DemosTHENES, drove up early to the 
polls in a fine carriage. ‘This lady was more de- 
termined and more demonstrative than her sis- 
ter reformers. She was not to be bluffed off 
without an argument. Her lawyer was at hand, 
but she required no prompting. When her right 
to vote was denied, she planted herself on the 
Constitution of the United States, and insisted 
that the inspector should read the clause on 
which she founds herelaim. The objection that 
ho copof that document was at hand was im- 
mediately met by the production of a pocket 
edition with which the fair claimant had come 
provided. The Republican inspector was in- 
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THE HON, JOEL PARKER, GOVERNOR ELECT OF NEW JERSEY. 
(Puoroeraruep ny C. D. & Company.) 


clined to receive her vote, but his Democratic 
colleague was immovable. He would not even 
look at the Constitution,’and finally put an end 
to the scene by telling the persistent lady that 
she ‘‘ obstructed the polls, and must get out.” 
Miss Tennis C. met with the same 
rebuff; and then, seeing that their efforts were 
fruitless, the ladies departed. Our artist has 
delineated this serio-humorous rencontre in the 
sketch on this page. 

The only one of the five who succeeded in 
voting was a Mrs. Mi.ver, who afterward openly 
boasted that she had cast a ballot for Twererp. 
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The World suggests that if this is a fair sample of 
the use which women will make of the ballot, the, 
opposition to their demand will be stronger than 
ever, and humorously expresses the fear that 
Mrs. MILLER may have “‘ chosen some untrust- 
worthy Greek—ALcipiapEs, perhaps, or possi- 
bly Piststratus—-as her guide and coungelor.” 
DremostTHENrES is wholly occupied by his prior 
engagement with Mrs. Woopuutt, but the 
World suggests the names of several other dis- 
tinguished Grecian spirits who might be glad to 
undertake the task of directing Mrs. MiLLer’s 
political conscience. 


THE HON. JOEL PARKER. 
tleman, who has just been chosen for the ohind 
time to fill the gubernatorial chair of New Jer- 
sey. Mr. Parker owes his election more to the 

rsonal esteem in which he is held by his fel- 
ow-citizens than to the strength of the Demo- 
cratic party, the Republicans having a numerical 
majority in the State. He was first elected Gov- 
ernor in 1862, and proved himself to be an hon- 
est and - administrator of affairs, and so truly 
patriotic that in several of the strongly “ - 
head” counties of New Jersey he was cone 
effigy by members of his own party. 


HUMAN MISERY IN LONDON. 

M. Tarneg, in his notes upon England, gives 
an equally terrible account of the two extremes 
of human life as they appear in the most neglect- 
ed and poorest districts of London. Speaking 
of Shadwell, he describes ‘‘ small streets, dusty 
courts, infected by a smell of rotten rags, and 
tapestried with poor clothing and linen hung out 
to dry. The children swarm. At one moment,” 
says M. Taine, ‘‘ I had fourteen or fifteen round 
me, dirty, barefooted, the little sister carrying 
the baby in her arms, the nursling of a year old, 
with its bald white head. Nothing can be more 
distressing to see than these white bodies, these 
flaxen tangles, these pasty cheeks plastered with 
dirt of long standing. ‘They come ‘running up, 
showing the gentleman to each other with curi- 
ous and greedy gestures. ‘The motionless moth- 
ers look out from the door-ways with lack-lustre 
eyes. ‘The narrow dwelling may be seen within, 
often one single rcom in which all is heaped to- 
gether in the foul air. The houses often consist 
but of one story; they are low and narrow hov- 
els in which to sleep and die. What an abode 
in winter, when the window remains shut through 
continuous weeks of rain and fog! And that 
this brood may not die of hunger, the father 
must not drink, must never be without work, 
must never be ill. Here and there is a heap of 
street sweepings. Women were working among 
the rubbish. One of them, who is old and faded, 
had a short pipe in her mouth. They raised 
themselves from their work to look at me, show- 
ing brutalized, disquieting faces, like female Ya- 
hoos: perhaps that pipe, with a glass of gin, is 
the last idea which comes uppermost in their 
idiotic brain. Could any thing be found therein 
above the instincts and appetites of a savage or 
a beast of burden? <A miserable black cat, lank, 
lame, and bewildered, watched them out of the 
corners of its terrified eyes, and stealthily search- 
ed about a dust-heap; the old woman followed 
it with looks as wild as its own, mumbling as she 
did so, and evidently calculating that it repre- 
sented two pounds or so of meat!” M. Taine 
thinks the street boys of this part of London 
more wretched-looking and more repulsive than 
the Parisian ‘‘ voyou,”’ and attributes this to the 
‘*climate being worse, and the gin more mur- 
derous.”” But the same story is true of most 
large cities. Our own New York could supply 
M. Taine with pictures quite as terrible in their 
repulsive misery as those which he has drawn of 
the London slums. 
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NOVELTY PRINTING-PRI'SS. 

we annals of inventions may be searct d in vain 
ape <b more useful than the printing-presi, refered to 
below. It calls into activity the highest h,man pow- 
ers, and familiarity with it affords the mens, should 
misfortune compel such a step, of gaining /* livelihood 
by its use. It renders incaléulable service >y furnish- 
ing, at a nominal cost, a way of publicity iich would 
otherwise be disregarded —the beat way of \dvertising, 
because the most direct. The outfit of an insuranc 
banker's, or merchant's office can not t} reckon 
complete without one of these presses. , 


Orrice or THE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
Freeport, 
Brxz. O. Woops, 351 Federal Street, Bostc }, Mass. : 

Dear Sir,—Two years ago I purchased ¢ you one of 
your $50 Novelty Printing-Presses. Sinc¢ purchasing 
the same it has been in almost constant ue, and I can 
safely assert that it has paid for itself at le st six times 
over. Our office boy, aged about 15, has iad the cop- 
trol of it, and has printed almost all the bl nks used by 
the company. He has frequently printed from 500 to 
1000 circulars per hour, and the work ha been equal 
to that of our best job offices. We have experienc 
no difficulty from its getting out of rey sir, which, I 
learn, is a common fault with other cheay presses, and 
I can not see that it has suetained any ‘ear or tear. 
This letter-head and envelope inclosing t e same were 
printed on your press from electrotype p tes. 

I think you would be conferring a favor-)n insurance 
companies by forwarding circulars and sa aples of your 
work to every one in the country, as by { 1e use of the 
press they could save thousands of dolla! 5 annually. 

1 know this is uncalled for, but when I see a 
thing { do not think it proper to keep it > myself, but 
desire to bave others receive the benefit of it. Wish- 
ing you success, I am truly yours e 

Treupo , Secretary. 


TASTE AND UTILI''Y. 


Norstne marks with greater certaint ' the gentility 
of a family than the character of the urt aments which 
enter into its everyday life. For exam le, flaring gilt 
frames on paintings of mediocre abilit, , flashy furni- 
ture, and extravagant table display poi { out the fam- 
ily which is parvenue as distinctly as »»verdress does 
the lady or gentleman. A true map ¢-/oids loudness 
in personal or household adornments. ' ‘here are some 
persons who pride themselves upon the |isplay of their 
silver. Their dinner and tea services ai + got up in the 
most extravagant style, with no regs d te taste or 
adaptation to the purposes of the var Dus articles in 
use. Krskin says that whatever is m dst convenient 
for use is always most beautifal, fillir z the eye with 
its grace and elegance. The Grecian vase is consid- 
ered the model of beauty, and is intro uced wherever 
good taste exists, because its contour | } always grace- 
ful. Its-organic simplicity of shape will bear orna- 
mentation to almost any extent, and ye not verge upon 
the vulgar. In the manufacture of ‘silver-ware the 
Old World has an advantage over u:, because their 
wealth has grown slowly, and the tast« ef its possessor 
has kept pace with it. In the Uniti i States, where 
fortunes are made eo rapidly, there ¥ ill be luxurious 
articles purchased, and there may no be the taste to 
select the most artistic patterns. The ‘'Gorham” Man- 
ufacturing Co. has addressed itself t¢ the preparation 
of artistic designs and the manufactu! + of a high grade 
of articles of use and luxury. At tie establishment 
of Messrs. Starr & Marovs, No. 22 J¢ hn St. (up stairs), 
N. Y., there is a beautiful display of | ilver-ware for ta- 
ble use. Besides the certainty of h ving pure silver, 
there is a grace and finish about the v ork which argues 
well for the advance of our country in a taste for the 
fine arts. The Gorham Co. avoid a | that is offensive 
to refinement; what they seek afte! and attain is the 
adaptation of patterns to the uses o the ware. In all 
their varieties and patterns you can liscover the brain 
work of a cultivated artist; and wit ; all these advexut- 
ages is combined an economy of production unap- 
proached by any mannfacturer in t] e United States.— 
[Com.]} 


EXAMPLE FOR THI, LADIES. 


Mrs. M. L. Storer, Cotton vood Falls (for- 
merly of Leavenworth), earne.|, in dress-mak- 
ing, with a Wheeler & Wilson Machine, in 654 
months, $13,340; in 1866 sh: earned $4250; 
in December, 1867, $435. "he machine has 
been constantly employed sinc } 1861 without a 
cent for repairs. —[Com. 


Tae “ Home Creo.e” is one of t ec best and cheapest 
illustrated story papers in the Unit id States, brimful of 
ood things every week. Only $24 year, besides a beau- 
tifal magazine given free a wholi. year to every sub- 
scribder. Splendid for |.jubs, such as costly 
gold watches and silver-ware. Sir-zle copies, 5 cts., for 
sale where. Sample copies at free by addressing 
the publisher, F. Gieason, No. 42 }ummer St., Boston, 
ass.—[(Com.] 


IMPORTANT TO .,UTHORS. 


Messrs. D. Loturor & Co., Boston, an- 
nounce that MSS. for a S. S. Book for the Pre- 
mium of $1000 will be receiv'd until March 15, 
1872, and offer an additiona] prize of $500 for 
the next best MS.—{ Com. ] 


0.K. Soap, Salerati s, and Cream-Tar- 
tar, first-class household arti les that will s 
for themselves on trial, sok by all first-class 
Grocers. James | [anufacturer, 350 
Washington St., N. ¥.—[Co 2.] 

Our druggists keep for sa e Hall’s Vegetable 
Sicilian Hair Renewer, the b jst preparation ever 
made for restoring the vitali y and color of the 
hair.—{ Com. ] 


Prrrrotty and worthy pf entire confidence is 
the remedy known as White Pin Compound. It is ve 
efficacious in Congha, Colds, Pu nonfc Affections, 
all affections of the neys.—[{ 'om.) 


= = 


ito excellence y papertonce, iad into an unequaled 


circulation by ac “exc Lence.—{ Com.) 


Da. O. W. Horwers and manv) istin ished 
ommend Whiteomb’s Asthma 
$ 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


FOR PIMPLY ERUPTIONS, 


Black Heads, and Blotched Disfigurations on the Face 
use Perry's Comepone Reuepy. Pre 

only by Dr. B.C. PERRY, Dermatologist, 49 Bond St., 
New York. Sold by all Druggists. 


—- 


A public trial of the Boynton Lightning Saw oc- 
curred last evening at the American Institute Fair, 
Supt’s G. F. Dawson and Blake acting as timers. 
Achestnat stick, nine inches extreme diameter, was 
sawed off by hand, by two men with the lightning 
cross-cut saw, in 8& seconds, by 3}3¢ strokes of the 
saw. It was next sawed 16 times in two in 2 min- 
utes and 18 seconds, or faster than a cord in nine 
minutes, including lost time.—Kdtforial N. Y. T'rib- 
une, Nov. 1st. 

These Saws are universally conceded to surpass 
in speed, in and in simplicity. If any one 
questions it, let him accept my $500 challenge (to- 
ward expenses of a public contest), and have the 
matter settled. New enlarged Dust Saws 
for sale by the Hardware Trade of America. —_ 
wanted where the Hardware Trade do not sell the 

enuine saw. Infringers prosecuted. A 6-ft. Crose- 
Cat and a Wood Saw shi on receipt of $6. 
N. B.—None genuine without the name on saw of 
M. BOYNTON 
Sole Proprietor and Manufacturer, 
78 Beekman S8t., N. Y. 


MAKE HOME HAPPY! 


And HOME AMUSEMENTS. 


Illustrated Catalogue of 32 pages sent to any address 
on receipt of stamp. . HORSMAN, 
Manufacturer, 100 William St., N. Y. 


STRASBURGER & PFEIFFER, 


(Successors to Strasburger, Fritz, & Pfeiffer), 
Importers or GERMAN, FRENCH, ann ENGLISH 


TOYS, 
China & Fancy Goods, 


BOHEMIAN GLASS and LAVA WARES, 


MUSIC BOXES, ACCORDEONS, HARMONICAS, 
CONCERTINAS, &c, &c., 


394 Broadway, near Canal 8t., N.Y. 


Parlor Ornaments, latest novelties in Toya, Fancy 
and Ornamental Goods constantly arriving to supply 
the general demand. 


From Auction, a 
large lot of Ladies’ 
§ Solid Gold Hunt- 


ing-Case Watches, with full-jeweled, detach- 
ed lever mevements, $28 each; usual Fp 
$45. More expensive Watches, and solid gold 
‘gontine, Opera, and Gents’ Vest Chain 
‘rom auction, at proportionate prices. Al 
sent C.O.D., privilege to examine. F. J. 
NASH, 712 Broadway, N.Y. “Worthy the 
tuuicst confidence.”—Christian Advocate, N.Y. All 
that Mr. Nash says may be relied upon.” —Christian at 
Work. Reliable.”—Moore’s Rural New-Yorker. “ Just 
what he represents them.”—Christian Union. 


ENEW! RENEW !-Bither of Harven’s, $4, 
and Illustrated JouRN $3, 
sent a year for $6, by S. R. WELLS, 389 Broadway, N. Y. 


} 


Or PORTABLE FAMILY BILLIARDS. 


Can be placed upon any Table. It takes but a few 
minutes to take it up or put it down. Every Family 
should have it. Complete set, including Balls and Cues, 
will be sent by express on receipt of $6 00. Send stamp 
for Illustrated Catalogue of the latest Games and Nov- 
elties for the Holidays. 


E. L HORSMAN, Manufacturer and Publisher, 
100 William St., New York. 


FOR the PARLOR. Send 
a stamp for a price-list. HARTZ 
CONJURING REPOSITORY, 


743 Broadway, New York. 


Hartz’s Magic Euchre Pack, the most 
tounding card tricks can be done without practice. #2, 
post free, with a Book of Tricks arranged hy M. Hartz. 


ORIENT SAFETY LAMPS, 


Entirely of metal, are the only lamps in 
use which can neither break, leak, nor ex- 
plode. Are ornamental and cheap. Adapt- 
ed to all household uses; also to stores, 
factories, churches, &c. 


AGENTS MAKE $10 A DAY 
SELLING THESE LAMPS, 
Manufactured by 
WALLACE & SONS, 
89 Chambers St., New York. 


. 
520 Billiard Table!. 
Winter Even ! Full-size Cues and Balls 
Quick Rubber Cushions Free. 
Bee ABBOT & NICHO , % Liberty St., N. Y. 


cRISTAD OROQ’s 


THE BEST 


DY E+. 
Dzret, 6 Astor House; Factory, 66 Maiden Lane. 


A Sufferer Five Years, 


Gross Mass., Feb. 23, 1871. 
H. R. eaves, Sie Boston :—For the past five years 
I have been with Dyspepsia, caused from a 
morbid state of the liver, loss of appetite, raising of 
food and wind from the stomach, a sense of distension 
in the stomach, costiveness, palpitation of the heart, 
general debility, and or. For a year past I have 
taken med Vegetine or Blood Purifier. I am now well 
and able to attend te my business. It is one of the best 
remedies, and I can b recommend it to all afflict- 
ed with similar diseases. I have tried other remedi 
but found none that afforded me any relief until 
found it in your Vegetine. GEO. HANSON. 


MISS ALCOTT’S NEW BOOK, 
AUNT JO’S SCRAP BOOK, 


By the Author of “ Little Women,” a Story Book for 
Younger Readers, will be ready Dec. 1st. It centains 
12 Stories, one of them, called “‘ My Boys,” being a per- 
sonai history of some characters with whom all of Miss 
Alcott’s readers are familiar. One volume, with Illus- 
trations, price $100. Seld every where; or sent by 
mail by Miss Alcott’s publishers, 
ROBERTS BROTHERS, BOSTON. 
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carved legs and lyre—ilarge square grand overstrung scale— 
front round corners—serpentine bottom—iron plate—French 
are al) warranted five years. We have no agents, 
courmissions or discounts to any one. This ex- 
plains how we can sell a good Piano for $290, which is about the 
price Piano dealers pay to manufacturers for | nstruments siinilar to 
ours. Piano dealers are allowed by all manufacturers, except our- 
selves, to add 100 per cent., and upward, profit to all sales. isthe 

ee tion to be strictly true 
hers, 5 and everybody else, are excluded from any and 
every as ofa single cent of commission on our Pianos. If 
you wish a Piano sent for trial, you must make the matter of refer- 
ence and payment unquestionable ; andif the instrument isin any 
respect inferior to any Piano in the known world at any price, 
you may send it back to us at the end of ten days’ trial, instead of 
paying hor it. If you orders Piano sent, we have one request to 
make ; and that is. that the trial shall be made by parties who are 
not interested in other Pianos. Please send for our Circulars con- 
taining full particulars and references to bankers, merchants, and 
families, in thirty-five States and Territories, who are using our 


Pianos. _ Address or apply to the 
UNITED STATES PIANO CO., 865 Broadway.  Y. 


Cuicaco, Oct. 15, 1871. 
SCHOOLS, and Communities 
desiring the services of organists or teachers of mu- 
sic, of any grade, either ladies or gentlemen, can prob- 
ably hear of suitable persons by addressing the under- 
signed, and stating qualifications desired. Many of the 
best and most industrious music-teachers and organ- 


ists of this city are now homeless and out of employ- | 


ment, and without resources for the coming winter, 
except in so far as Providence opens new paths. 
Address W. 8. B. MATHEWS, care of Roor & Capy. 


New and Suecessful Books. 


THE ROMNEYS OF RIDGEMONT. The firat edi- 
tion sold in three pays. “ Full of sparkle and glow.” 
“It will make sunshine in the house.” A very dlegent 
volume. Price $1 50. 

THE VEIL ON THE HEART. A Story of Real 
Power. By Miss L. L. Phelps. Price $1 25. 

GEORGE €LIFFORD’S LOSS AND GAIN. A 
splendid book for Bo Price $1 06. 

A YEAR IN THE COUNTRY; or, Keilei’s Mission- 
~~ Work. By Mrs. Bella F. Burton. Price $1 25. 

UNNY DELL. By Cousin Zilpa. A charming 
story for Little People. Price 75 cents, 
A Beautifal New Book for Girls: 

THE TALBURY GIRLS, By the Author of Andy 
Luttrell. Price $1 50. 

A New and Grand Book for Boys: 

SHELL COVE. A Story of the Sea-Shore and of 
the Sea. With epirited illustrations. Price $1 50. 

EVENINGS WITH THE CHILDREN. Price $1 00. 

A LEGEND OF THE WHITE HILLS, anp orner 
V. G. Ramsey. 50. 

HINTS FOR LIVING. ce $1 25. 

THE TORCH BEARERS. By the Author of Paul 


Venner, &c. Price $1 25. 
MISSION. By Annie M. Law- 


OLIVE LORING'S from th 

rence, Author o t from the Cross, &e. Price $1 25. 
DAISY SEYMOUR. By Lillian 
Story of rare simplicity a | sweetness. Price $1 25. 

Don’t fail to read the splendid Prize books “ Snort 
Comines anp Lone Gores,” price $1 96, and 
Fatoonrr,” price $1 50. 

The N $500 PRIZE SERIES, now comeeete Se 18 
vols., are by the ttee, 
Rev. Dra. ncoln, Rankin, & Day, more a tive even 
than the original $600 Prize Stonies, 8 vols., which have 
won so wide a popularity. 
by Bilin pney 

nal designs Cc Cham 

&2@~ Books sent postage paid on receipt af price. 

D. LOTHROP & CO., Pu - 
sellers, 88 and 48 Cornhill, Boston. ne ee 


G. T. DAY & CO., Dover, N. H. Catalogues free. 


DO YOUR OWN PRINTING! 
With a Novelty Job Printing-Press. 


The most valuable addition 
to the Business Office. 
The most efficient instruc- 


Family, and u 
for General Print- 


let to 


BENJ. 0. WOODS, Manufacturer, 
851 Federal Boston, Mass.; W. Y. Bpwazps, 548 
Market Street, Philadelphia Pars 
e e a.; & 
45 W. Washington Street, OL, 


TEXAN 
LIEBIG’S EXTRACT of MEAT, 


va The only genuine American article. 


Economical, excellent, and convenient for makiv 
Beef Tea, Soup, Gravy, &c., &c., for Family use an 
Invalids. An entirely fresh and improved article ar- 
rived from Texas Office. Price per pound (equal to 
45 lbs. prime Beef), $8 25. For sale every where, and 
by A. GLANZ, Sole Agent, 194 William St, N. Y. 


[Novemper 25, 1871. 


HS 


YOUNG PEOPLE 
AND THE 


Publis ec by 
Perry Mason &Co, 


—>—-BOSTON-<— 


One of the most popular, skillfully edited, 
and widely circulated papers 
in the country. 


Rev. Edward E. Hale, 


Mrs. H. B. Stowe, 


Prof, James De Mille, Sophie May,” 
Mrs. L. C. Moulton, Mrs«R. H. Davis, 
Mrs. Helen C. Weeks, Mrs. (. W, Flanders, 


Ruth Chesterfield, Mrs. M. A. Denison, 


With other well-known and eminent writers, con. 
tribute to its columns, 


Besides charmingly written Stories 9) 
TALEs OF ADVENTURE, it contains Letrirs or EL, 
HisToRioaL anp Sorentiric Bioorapme , 
OpseRvaTions in Natura History, 
ing Eprrortats on Events, Sports, Gawis, 
Puzz.xs, etc., etc. 

Varied. Comprehensive, practical, and ful! of 
inform: ti m, it attracts and inerests alike both old 
and youn s. 

Two Stirring Serial Stories, one of “Hove 
Lirz,” the other “ Lire on Tux Fuontier,” will ap- 
pear during the year. 

Send for Specimen Copies—sent free. Subscription 
price $1 50 in advance. 


PERRY MASON & CO., 


Publishers, 


— 


THE OLDEST AND HANDSOMEST OF 
THE METHODIST WEEKLIES. 
16 Pages, Cut and Stitched. 


It is fresh in news, and in the treatment of al! ques 
tions of Church and Christianity, orthodox and Meth- 
odist to the backbene. It is devoted to Temperance 
and Prohibition, opposes caste in Church and State, 
and preaches the whole Gospel of Christ. 

Among its contributors are the leading mames in the 
Methodist and other churches. 


EVERY METHODIST SHCULD READ IT. 


Price only $2 50 per year ($2 to clergymen), payable !u 
advance. Paper free to the close of the year to al! who 
subscribe for one year, viz., to 1873 for one subscrip- 


tio 

TO ADVERTISERS. 

It affords the best medium for Advertising in New 
England, and its circulation is extensive over the while 
country. Specimen copies free. 

Rev. GILBERT HAVEN, Editor. 


A. S. WEED, Publishing Agent, 
86 Bromfield St, Boston. 


$90,000 


IN PREMIUMS 


Are being offered to Agents for pro 
curing clubs for the CINCINNATI 


WEEKLY GAZETTE. 
Send for Prospectus to 
CINCINNATI GAZETTE C0, 


Cincinnati, 0. 


oil known! Fire 

hted lamp may 

osion 

of 


For sale by al Grocers 

dia St., 5° 

Buen, 180 Maiden Lane, N. Y.; 40 In 

Calvert St., Baltimore ; 51 8. Water St, 


EMPLOYMENT. 


situations of 
Perso ther sex wishing to btain ving 
any Now York do 80 before forms 
and will receive valuable assistance 

by addressing, with 9% cents inclos® 
Intelligence Office, Station “A,” New York 


Button-Hole Working 

ect But- 
Made easy one can make & good /per "Hole 
ton-Hole of Webster's eve?) 
Workers. Male and Female ta, and full direc 


Sold, and 
P ATE NTS Bongi's. RICE 
BOSTON, 


Ne 


Ou 


UT 
| | 
| | 
| 
AY 
| 
* a 
Pianos, which are all made from thoroughly seasoned and kiln- 
ANKRUPT ZION’S HERALD 
> | | 
| 
| DENSLOW & BUSH'S 
— 
4 ‘the | 


HARPER’S WEEKLY. 1111 


EACH NEW SUBSCRIBER 


NovVEMBEB 25, 1871. ] 


LT. STEWART & CO. 


4 MAGNIFICENT ASSORTMENT 


of 
FINE FURS, 
viz. 
RUSSIAN AND HUDSON'S BAY SABLE, 
SABLE TAIL, SILVER FOX, MINK, 
,LASKA SEAL, BLACK LYNX, AND AFRICAN 
LYNX SETS, &c. 


FOR 


ive little artis 


$3 00! 


TO THE 


WESTERN 


(A large eight- eek! i 
larg ves, gratis, a magnificent 


“THE NATIVITY OF OUR LORD,” 


Or one of Prane’s Cuagmine $5 Curomos, 14 by 17 inches, entitled 
“HAVE PATIENCE,” 


(A little 7 girl teazing a shepherd dog), one of the most attract- 
between the t i of W 
wo premiums. men co ESTERN 
with full description, sent for stamp. = 
AGENTS WANTED.—Any one who will engage to act as 
local agent, and send $1, shall receive a perfect copy of either premi- 
um he desires, with full instractions, and 
three months, free. Local agents can easily make $5 aday. Address 


JAMES BR. ELLIOTT, Publisher, 


y 38 inches, entitled 


FOR 


a year. Your choice 
Worn, 


Terms, 


the Worup for 


36 Bromfield St., Boston, Masa, 


Valuable New Books, 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New Yorx. 


RECLUS'S THE EARTH. The Earth: ae 
History of the Phenomena and Life of the Globe. 
By Excistz Reotvs. Translated by the late B. B. 

Maps an ustrations, and 23 Page print- 
ed in Colors. 8vo, Cloth, $5 00. 


LIFE AND LETTERS OF CATHARINE M. SEDG- 
WICK. Edited by Many E. Dewey. With Frontis- 
piece and Two Steel Portraits, 12mo, Cloth, $2 00. 


NAST’S ILLUSTRATED ALMANAC FOR 1872. 
With nearly 150 I)lustrations, from Original Des 
by Thomas Nast, made expressly for this Almanac. 
Crown Svo, Paper, 30 cents; Four Copies, $1 00. 


HANNAH. A Novel. By the Author of “Jobn Hali- 
fax." 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


THE STUDENT'S ANCIENT HISTORY OF THE 


ye . EAST. From the Earliest Times to the Conquest 
Ladies Seal Skin Sacques, AGENTS WANTED FOR THE BLEES by Alexander the Great. Including Egypt, 
NOISELEsS, Babylonia, Media, Persia, Asia Minor 


ISTORY OF THE 


By Surrs, B.A., Author of «The History of 


ASTRAKHAN FUR SACQUES, LOCK-STITCH the Worid.” Illustrated. Uniform with The Stu- 
only $20 each and upward. WAR IN EURO Pr 
Challenges the world | THE PREY OF THE GODS. A Novel. By Fror- 
and Incidents in the War, and is the on J Je ength and beauty o ab ter,” &c. Svo, Paper, 30 cents. . 
A large collection THENTIC, and OFFICIAL history of that great con- i stitch, durability of con- — a | 
- flict. nts are meeting with unprecedented success, me struction, and rapidity | ABBOTT’S LOUIS PHILIPPE. The History of 
selling from 20 to 40 copies per day; and it is pub- sofmotion. Call and ex- Louis Philippe. By Jonn’S. C. Assort, Author of 


CHILDREN’S FUR SETS, 


CAPS, WALKING COATS, &e. 


BROADWAY, 4TH AVENUE, 9TH AND 10TH STS. 


Figures will not lie! 
How Large Fortunes are made! 
sy FACTS FOR THE PEOPLE. “Ge 


aa SEE the prices at which four of the lead- 
ing Sewing Machines are sold in the UNITED 


lished in both English and German. 

C AUTI ON Inferior histories are being cir- 
* culated. See that the book you 

buy contains 150 fine engravings and 800 pages. 


Send for Circulars, and see our terms and a full’ de- 
scription of the work. Address 


NATIONAL PUBLISHING CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 


PAPER 


For outside of Studding, under Clap-boards. A non-con- 
ductor of cold, heat, and dainpness, 


lar. Agents wanted. 
BLEES 
Sewing Machine Co., 
623 Broadway, N.Y. 
DO YOUR OWN PRINTING. 
Cheapest and Best Portable Presses. 
MEN AND BOYS MAKING MONEY. 


Price of Presses, $8, $12, $16; Offices, $15, $20, . 
Send for a circular to LOWE PRESS oo 
15 Spring Lane, Boston, Mass. 


Send for circu- 


History of Frederick the Great,” &c. 
trated. 16mo, Cloth, $120. (Uniform with Abbdetts’ 
Illustrated Histories, 


THE RISE AND FALL OF THE PARIS COM- 
MUNE. With a full Account of the Bombardment, 
Capture, and Burning of the City. By W. Pem- 
BROKE Ferriper, an Eye-Witness of the Events de- 
scribed, Editor of “ Harper’s Hand- Book of European 
Travel,” Harper's Phrase-Book," &c. With a Map 
of Paris and Portraits from Original Photographs. 
Large 12mo, 516 pages, Cloth, $2 00. 


JOSHUA MARVEL. A Novel. By B. L. Faxseom, 
Author of “Grif.” Svo, Paper, 40 cents. 


KINGSLEY'S WEST INDIES. At Last: a Christ- 


and ENGLAND. 5 mas in the West Indies. By Cuagues 
Price in England. Inthe Prepared Plastering BOARD, | p = Illustrated. 12mo, Cloth, $1 Bo. 
a5. A cheap and rfect substitute for lath and plaster ; 
Elias Howe ‘+ 35.00 65.00 H mail, postare prepaid, to any part of the 
Wilson Shattle - 40.00 45.00 DOUBLE THICK ROOFING o£ OR ® om n tates, on receipt of the price, 
The above Prices are for exactly the same ~ | 
classes of machines as sold in both Countries. ANG 
There issearcely any difference in the cost of ct! 
materialand labor in any of the above named ROCK RIVER PAPER CO., 
machines. Chicago; or| & = 
ry AFFIDAVIT — Wilson, President of the B. E. HALE, So ADE ROLLE 
be y appeared , == 
than the ape ond taben 22 & 24 Frankfort Strest,N.Y. | 2 +3 | TERMS for HARPER'S MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, and 
by himfrem Circulars published inthe United States and = BAZAR 
tario FRED. New wt au 
Clerk of the Court of Common Pieas of Cuyahoga Co., O. 486 = Per’s Magazine, Hagrer’s or Ba- 
from the time to | 
The Witsow Macntnes are for Sale in - Broadway, N. Y. City. jor Dott present Cone Ge end of the year 1872, 


most every County in the United States, and 
No. 707 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 


will be delivered, free 
of expense, at any rail- 
road station in the 
1 United States, on re- 
ceipt of the price. In- 
close stamp for illus- 
trated catalogue and 
price-list to 
JOHN ROGERS, 
212 Fifth Ave., 
New York. 


A fill and completé history of Chicago, her pas 
Preset. and future. With graphic 
~ ‘ull details of the disaster, by George P. Upton and 
wine W. Sheahan, editors of the Chicago bune. 
over 400 pages and 50 Lllustrations. 
DOW ready fer delivery. 


STEEL PENS. 


HYPERION HAIR CURLERS. 


ented July, 1867.) 
e@THREE SIZES—NOS. 1, 2, & 3. 

No.1 has ten, No.2 eight, and No. 3 six Curlers in each 
Box. Box No. 1, Smallest size, 25 cents; 3 Boxes, one 
box of each size, 75 cents, maiied free on receipt of price. 
McMILLAN & CO., No. 63 North Front St., Phila. 


Solicited by MUNN & CO., 
PAT F N T§ Publishers of Scientific Ameri- 
can, 37 Park Row, New York. 


Twenty-five years’ Experience. 

Pamphlets containing Patent Laws, with full 
directions how to obtain Patents, free. 

A bound volume of 118 pages, containing the New 
Census by counties and large cities, 140 Engravings of 
Mechanical Movements, Patent Laws and Rules for ob- 
taining Patents, mailed on receipt of 25 cents. 


A GIFT 


ing King Lear battling with the storm; Young Amer- 
ica runn —— the easy, weedy ways of life, &c., &c. 
Twelve or fifteen copies of this work will be sent free 
and prepaid, by mail, to me gee who will judiciously 
distribute them in his locality. Address 

Dr. 0. PHELPS BROWN, 


21 Grand Street, Jersey City, N. J. 


GLYCERINE CAKE. 


and Warranted over one-half pure 
#lycerine. For sale by d 


AND 
MAGNETIC TIME-KEEPER, 
GERM fer the every trader, bey, farmer, and for 
demring revebw Ume-keeper, aad wupervor 

waal water - works, crystal, 

ORGIDE ence. to time and to beep 
twe years. Mothing dt! This per- 
willbe seat = seat te any 


Harrer’s Macaztye, One Year......$4 00 
Harper's Weexty, One Year...... 40 
Harper's Bazan, One Year...... 400 


% 

ROGERS’ | American Branch of House, WORTHY OF A ROTHSCHILD __ | 

91 JOHN ST., New York. Shaksperian Almanac for | Exiva Copy of cither the Magazine, Waxxty, 04 

dies otantio ad lus On8 | Bazar will be supplied gratis for every Club of Five 

STAT UA RY, JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS. | from the Bard of Avon. Its principal features, how- | Svuscrmmers at $4 00 each, in one remittance ; or, Siz 
Any ot these gioupe ever Seven Cuts illustrating the Ghost Seene Copies for $20 00, without extra copy. 

HENRY OWEN, Sole Agent. uminated Frontispiece represent- | Postage within the United States is for the 


Macazine &% cents a year, for the Wexxary or Bazan 
20 cents a year, payable yearly, semi-yearly, or quar- 
terly, at the office where received. Subscriptions from 
the Dominien of Canada must be accompanied with 
24 cents additional for the Magazuinr, or 20 cents for 
the Week cy or Bazar, to prepay the U.8. postage. 

The Volumes of the Magazine commence with the 
Numbers for June and December of each year. Sub- 
scriptions may commence with any Nomber. When 
no time is specified, it will be understood that the 
subscriber wishes to begin with the first Number of 
the current Volume, and back Numbers will be sent 
accordingly. 

The Volumes of the Werxty and Bazar commence 
with the year. When no time is specified, it will be 
understood that the subscriber wishes to commence 
with the Number next after the receipt of his order. 

When the subscriber’s address is to 
both the old and new one must be given. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
to the order of Harrer & Broruers is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 


be Jost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 


7 —Send $1 00 for from the & CO., Brattionere, Vt. 

AGENTS WANTED. outfit and choice Tux GREATEST AND ONLY aCaRAGER WATiEe the sender. eed 
tritory, Address UNION PUBLISHING CO. Mepwine Wortv that | A Great Ojffer.— a 

Chicago, Illinois, or Philadelphia, Pa is warranted a fect cure 481 Broadway, N. Y. FRMS FOR ADVERTISI A 
tite for all kinds of Pu.es, Ler- will dispose of One Hundred Pianos, Mevopeons, and Harper's Magazine.—Whole Page, $500; Half Page, 

r Oreans, of six first-class makers, including Waters’, | $250; Quarter Page, $150—each insertion. 
PORTABILITY combined with rosy, Sororvta, CAnceR, 

Saut - Rugum, Dvrsepersia, | EXTREMELY LOW PRICES, FOR OASH, DURING THIS Harper's Weekly.— Inside Pages, $150 per Line; 


in FIELD, MARIN 

OURISTS', OPERA, and genera 
out-door day and night double per- 
8pective glasses; will show objects 
distinctly at from two to six miles. 
Eye-glasses and Spectacles of the 
the ~/™ greatest transparent wer, to 
oe oy and improve the sight without the distress- 
ean “uit Of frequent changes, Catalogues sent free 

ecelpt of 3-cent stamp. SEMMONS, 
—___Otulists’ Optician, No. 687 Broadway. 


GEO. W. READ & CO., 
MANUFACTURERS AND IMPORTERS 


VENEERS, 
FANCY WOODS AND BOARDS, 


Have j 
lariy © store the finest assortment ever seen, particu- 


PREN h . Use any pen. 
VENEERS, HUNGARIAN ASH, &., | By mail, rites 00, Send atamp for circnlar. | fF Postage. Address ADAMS & CO., Boston. _| free, Address theGraazp Wrae Philadelphia, Pa. 
Send for aon the particular attention of the trade. GEO. F. HAWKES, 66 Nassau St., New York. IFLES. Shot-Guns, Revolvers, Gun ANTED—Canvaasers, both sexes, to obtain sub- ._ 
Por SALE, ogue and price-list. oy Material, Write for Price-List, to Great W zst- acribers for an Illustrated Premium Family Paper. 
CLTTING Mact of the best and largest VENEER- Combination STENCIL ALPHABET and Figures. ERN GuN W orks, Pittsburgh, Pa. Army Guns, Revolv- Send for s imens and instructions for making $10 d 
CHINES in the country. It is an exceed- | ers, &c., bought or traded for. Agents wanted. perday. J. LATHAM & CO., Box 3856, New York. 4 


17 
_ Factory, 196 to 200 oy 172 Centre St. 


ROGUES, RASCALS, AND THIRVES 
BANNER » i or favor in the “ STAR-SPANGLED 


Splendid § rge illustrated Ledger size 
Ri pea Money-Makin, Secrets, Val- 


&e., most NEW YORK STENCIL WORKS, 87 Nassau St.,N.Y. | Francisco. This work is unsu forcor- | — 
A for tigh-toned ond cet complete family | and is the best map for agents ever $50 A Week to Agents, maleorfemale. Busi- 
Phang, wilh BODY. A fine new CHROMO, by published. My men make ~ ness honorable. 1. L. Gansrpg, Vaterson, N. J. 
a Whole REE to every subscriber, and and U. Gov’t Manf'r of First fron 55 West Lake St. Chicago. A DAY with Stencil Tools. Samples free. 
Addreag Sent 8 months Artificial Limbe, with Rubber Hands and $10 ‘Address A. GRAHAM, Springfield, Vt. 
BANNER,” Hinsdale, N. A. Feet. Send for Pamphiet, free 
Fan, JAPANESE PAPER WARE. A premium HORSE and WAGON for Agents. We town. cress C. W. Rochester, N. 


An 
FISHER volume. By mail, 25 cents. 


SON, 98 Nassau St., N. ¥. 


Nj an made—of Wi 
\ hour Cider, ne, or Sorgo, 


— 


CaTaren, Nevratora, and 
all diseases of the SKIN AND 
Bioop. Entirely Vegetable. 
Send and get your money 
back in every case of failure ; 
no failure for 13 years. $1 a bottle. Sold every where. 
H. D. FOWLE, Chemist, Boston, and 515 St. Paul St, 
Montreal. 


DONT BUY 


Until you have seen our new bed and platen printing- 
ress, styled The Young America, warranted 
he best cheap printing-prese in the world for the am- 

AD S$ PRESS ‘O., 53 Murray Be 
ni and 8 Province 3t., Boston. 


Hawkes’ Patent Fountain Pen, hard rubber, gold 


It ie one of the 
most useful inven- 
tions of the age for 
Merchants and 
Business Men. 


Patented Aug. 11, 


ingly rapid meth- 
boxes for ship- 
ment, show-cards, 
price-lista, &c. 


Send for a Circular. 


x 
~ 


jez 


the order of the day. Household articles 
m.. .. aper, durable cheap. Pails, Milk- 
Pans, Wash-Bowls, Fruit-Dishes, &c. Send for Price 
and Descriptive Lista. JENNINGS BROTHERS, Man- 
ufacturers, 352 Pearl St., N. Y. City. 


uonTH, Or will take a portion cash and balance in 
monthly or quarterly installments. 


2100 000 CAPITAL WANTED in an established 


Iron Manufacturing Business. One ar- 
ticle only manufactured, for which there is a large 
demand and fair margin of profit. Address 

** Manufacturer,” P. O. Box 5028, N. Y. City. 


HE LOST CITY.—Chicago as it was! Chicago as 

it is! A Complete ay & a book brimful of 
thrilling interest and startling incidents, profusely 1!)- 
lustrated. Price —— 50. Agents wanted ev- 
ery where. Send for Circular apd terms. Address 


WELLS & CO., Broome St., N. Y. 


TEN EXPERIENCE REMEDY PAINIESS 
SEND STAMP FOR ESTDENCE. 


Ud M H 


A CHRISTMAS PUDDING, 
FULL OF PLUMS, Sent Fare on gy 


A RARE CHANCE FOR ALL OUT OF 
Em ployment.—Agents Wanted for the 
new County and Railroad Map,of the United Stat 
extending from ocean to ocean, a all finish 
and pro roads, Counties’ Census of 187¢ by Coun- 
tiee; also, the Cities of New York, Chicago, St. Louis, 


desire to employ agents for a term of seven years, to 
sell the Buckeye $20 00 Shuttle Sewing Machines. It 
makes a stitch altke on both sides, and is the best low- 


riced licensed machine in the world. W. A. 
BERSON & CO., Cleveland, Ohio, or St. Louis, Mo. 


Outside Page, $2 50 per Line—each insertion. 
Harper's Bazar.—¢1 00 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$1 25 per Line—each insertion. 


Address HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


$12 to $24 A DAY. 


ents wanted in every County in the United States to 
sell a newly patented article o t utility and abso- 
Intely needed in every household. For further particu- 
lqra, address Tu Cuayrion M’r’e Co, Cleveland, Obio. 
MADE BY ONE AGENT IN 

31 days, — SILVERS’ BROOM. 
y 


Recommended Horace Greeley and 
Amer. A turist. One County for each 
Agent. C.A.CLEGG & Co 


dt St., N. ¥. 


$100 to 250 
sure to te every 
where, selling our new seven-strand While Platina 
Clothes Lines. Sells readily at every house. Samples 


$250 Dies Secure Circular and 


Samples, free. S. M. SPENCER, Brattleboro, Vt. 


GENTS Wanted,.—Agents make more m at 
A work for us at else. en. 
. Struson & Co., Fine Art Pudiishers, Portiaad, Maine. 


~ A MONTH! Horse and car furnished. 
$A2D Expenses paid. iB. SHAW. Alfred, Me. 


$37 


A MON TH—Horse and outfit furnished. 
Address NOVELTY CO., Saco, Me, - 


— — 
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Rawotce's Torcet Cage is unequaled for 
rn Washing, Shaving, Shampooing, Tooth Soap, and Baby 
Manufacturers of Glycerine, 179 William St., New York. 
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pro- 
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CITIZENSNSS 


FERS 


Yj 


/ 


ste 


HARPER'S 


“en 


WEEKLY. 


ID 


The Liverpool & Lon- 

don &¥ Globe Ins. Co. 

Assets,Gold,$ 20,000,000 
“ inthe 


United States, $3,000,000 
45 William St. 


HEEP—OF SANDS. 


‘*Then it was that—Herr—be an to favor me with just so much of his confidence as was 
necessary to the discharge of his it ernal business. -Hrep—designedly perplexed and complicated 


the whole of the official transaction . 
always on hand to force him to en er on it. 


When P. C. was least fit to enter on business—HEErP—was 
He obtained Mr. C.’s signature under such circum- 


stances to documents of importance: , representing them to be other documents of no importance. 


**Remaining a ways, &c., 


&c., Wivkins MicawsBer.” 


C. 6. GUNTHER’S SONS 


Offer a Splendid Assortmen of 


SEAL SACQUES, 


Atmitch Lower Prices than Las Season; 


Astrakhan Sac ques, 
AT VERY LOW FIGURE }; 
Seal-Skin Fur, 


In Every Style and Pattern for L idies’ Wear, 


including 


NOVELTIES 


Of Choice Selections, our own make ind imported. 
A RICH ASSORTMENT )F 


Russian & Hudson's Bey Sables, 
BLACK AND SILVER FOXES. 


& o04 BROADWAY, N.Y. 


“GUANACO” 


“UMBRELLAK.” 
FOR SALE BY ALL DEALERS. 


TO LECTURE COMINTTEES. 


OUGH, COLLYER, “NASEY,” “MARK 
Twain,” “‘Josh Billings,” Dr. « ohn Lord, Dr. 
Willits,* Dr. Tiffany, Col. John Hay- De Cordova,* 
Vandenhoff,* Oliver Optic,” Edwar , Everett Hale, 


Dr. Isaac I. Hayes, Saxe, Col. T. W. H gginson, James | 


Parton, William Parsons, Rev. W. H. {. Murray, Gen. 
Hawley, David A. Wells, B. Water! ouse Hawkins, 
Frederick Douglas, Prof. Fairfield, Dr Adrian J. Ebell, 
Alf. Burnett, Matthew Male Smith, J mes Murdoch,* 
Isabella Dalias-Glynn, Fanny R. Edn unds, Frederick 
Robinson, Moses T. Brown, Gen. Sa 1. F. Cary, Gen. 
Harriman, E. P. Whipple, Hon. Tho aas Fitch, Gen. 
Wm. H. Gibson, Mary Livermore, irginia F. Town- 
send, Lottie Hough, Kate Reignolds, ‘imma Hardinge- 


Britten—and many other popular lectu ‘ers and readers; 
pERATE On Women “ulfrage betwee’, Mrs. Livermore 
and Gen. James A. Hull; the Mendd ssohn Quintette 


Club and other Musica! Combinations —can be engaged 
through the Boston Lyceum Burean.) No charge to Ly- 
ceums, Send for the List. Lecture/ + marked thus * 
for N.E. only. Address 

REDPATH & FALL, BC STON, MASS. 


ARCHITECT. 
1000 


GEO. E. WDODWARD, 


Publisher, 191 }iroadway, N.Y. 


on Architectn(.e, Agriculture, 


Field Sports, ind the Horse. 


All brushes beariue the ‘‘Star” br nd are warranted 
superior to any other Feather goods how offered. 

BRADLEY & SMITH, 251 Pes: St., New York 

Largest Brush House in the United States (ax per In- 


ternal Revenue Report-). 
BUILD. 


Send for 18 Modern Designs for Sub. rhan and Co 
unt 
Houses, $5. Bickx FLL & Co., Warren St., N. 
Ror first-class Pianos Sent, yn trial—No Ag'ta 
290 Address U.S. PLANO CO., -65 B'dway, 


_ Sead for Cataidyue of all books | 


BRUSHES. 


MERINO 


UNDERWEAR, 


HOSIERY, GLOVES, 
SHIRTS, COLLARS, 
CUFFS, DRAWERS, 


Fine Furnishings 
UNRIVALED, 


UNION ADAMS & CO. 


637 BROADWAY. 


SHIRTS. 


W. Johnston, 


260 GRAND STREET, New York, 


Also, Hosiery and Men's Furnishing Goods. Six "37 
rior Dress Shirts made to measure, of Wameutta XX 
muslin, for $15 and upward, according to the linen. 
¢2~ Six fine Dress Shirts of Masonville Muslin for $12. 
Six good “ = Harris 


To tlemen residing outside of New York a good 
fit be guaranteed by sending the following meas- 
urements in inches: Size of Collar worn; measure from 
centre of Shoulder arm to Knuckle of small fin- 
ger; around Ch Waist, and Wrist. State number 
of Plaits; if for Stu i or Buttons; style of Cuff. 

t#~ The Trade supplied with Dress Shirts to Order. 


URVEYING INSTRUMENTS, 


First Quality only, at Moderate Prices. 
Transit, $170; Level, $135; Six-inch Nonius 
Surveyor’s =~ $45. Every Instrument 
guaranteed. ce-Lists sent free. 
BLUNT & CO., 
P. O. Box 1585. 16 Burling Slip, N. Y. 


MOLLER’S 


Cop tiveER 


“Of late years it has become almost impossible to 
get any Cod-Liver Oil that patients can digest, owing 
to the objectionable mode of procuring and preparing 
the livers. * * * Mixuer, of Christiania, Norway, pre- 
pares an oil which is perfectly pure, and in every re- 
spect all that can be wished.”—Dr. L. A. Sayre, before 
Academy of Medicine. (See Medical Record, Decem- 
ber, 1868, p. 447.) 


“FITS ANY PEN.” 


the pem. Samples by mail, 50 cents each; Nickel, 
$1 “Rubber, $2 0: Gold Bank Holder, 


« For sale by Stationers erally. Address 
— W. A. COOKE 6 State St, N. Y. 


RTA, 


* PRICES 
WinpoW av? UNDERMILL 


S5 OvVANE S*. N 


FISHERMEN! 
TWINES and NETTING, 


MANUFACTURED BY 


WM. E. HOOPER & SONS, 


Send for Price-List.] Baltimore, Md. 


UPHAM’S DEPILATORY POWDER 


Removes superfluous hair in five minutes, with- 
out injury to the skin. Sent wv for $1 2%, b 
S. C. UPHAM, 106 South Eighth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


A DAY, and more to good, reliable _— 
$10 Golding & Co., 14 Kilby St., Boston, Mass. 


AD you wish 
to buy or sell, 


RAILRO 
BONDS 


write to No, 7 
Wall St., N. ¥. 


CHARLES W. 
LER 


Mills. 


Sheetings. We have, ifi addition to our former Trade-Mark, adopted the following, which will 


in all cases appear with this notice. 


New Beprorp, Mass., 
let, 1867. 


et to our Bleached Shirti and 


fh Tye 
We 


| 


Urric: o> Wamscrra Miiis, New Bevrorp, September 1st, 1871. 

It has been the constant endeavor of our Company for more than twenty years to improve the quality of 
the ue rods of our manufacture ; so that our fabrics are fully equal to any in the market. . We have just com- 
pleted a New Mill, supplied with machinery of the most approved kinds, and have aleo added to the machinery 
in the mills previously built all the latest improvements ; so that we are now making our goods finer, heavier, 


and handsomer than ever before. 


The goods are of the full width represented, and not on a basis of 35 inches for a yard. 
All the Standard Goods best our Ticket and the above Trade-Mark, and may be relied on for quality and 


quantity, and as of our manufacture. 


The Agents for the sale of our goods to Jobbers and Wholesale Dealers are 
ALMY & COMPANY, New York, 65 Leonard Street, cor. Church. 


Boston, 38 Franklin Street. 


CADBURY, THOMAS, & CO., Philadelphia, 221 Chestnut Street. 
CHASE, STEWART, & CO.., Baltimore, 27 German Street. 


JOSEPH GRINNELL, President, 


ANDREW G. PIERCE, Treasurer. 


THOS, BENNETT, Jz., Agent. 


[Novemper 25, 1871. 
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STARR &MARCUS 


No. 22 JOHN sT. 


(UP STAIRS), N. 
MAKE A SPECIALTY OF THE 


GORHAM M’F’G COMPANY 's 


STERLING SILVER-WARE 


Especial attention is request- 
ed to the many new and ele- 
gant pieces mafiufactured ex. 
pressly to our order the Past 
year, and quite recently com. 
pleted. 

An unusually attractive as. 
sortment of novelties in fancy 
silver, cased for wedding gifts, 
of an inexpensive character. 

The works of the Gorham 
Company are very extensive, 
enabling them to employ the 
most accomplished talent in de. 
signing, skill in producing, and 
the best labor-saving machin. 
ery and method of manufac. 
ture, thus reducing the cost and 
bringing these beautiful wares 
within the reach of almost ev- 
ery purchaser. 

The standard of this Silver 
is that of British Sterling, 
926-1000. 


WEBER 


PIANO-FORTES. 


Endorsed by the leading Artists, Seminarians, and the 
Press, as the 


BEST PIANOS MADE. 


Prices as reasonable and terms as casy as consistent 
with thorough workmanship. 


WAREROOMS, 


Fifth Avenne, cor. 16th 


ACCIDENTS, 
ASPHALT ROOFING FELT. 


—— 


eo ace ow 


A well-tested article of good thickness and durabil- 
ity, suitable for or flat roofs. Can be applied by 
an ordinary mechanic or hand eins Send for Cir- 


cular and samples to ~H. MARTIN, 
70 Maiden Lane and 9 Liberty Street. N.Y. 


CHICKERING & SONS’ 


PIANO-FORTES. 


THE BEST PIANOS AT THE LOWEST PRICES, 


And Upon the Most Favorable 
erms of Payment. 

We invite the attention of persons intending to ptr 
chase Pianos to our New Illustrated Catalogue, giving 
full descriptions of Styles and Prices, and the terms on 
which we sell to those desiring to make 


EASY MONTHLY PAYMENTS. 


SEND FOR A CATALOGUE. 
CHICKERING & SONS, 
11 EAST 14th STREET, N.Y. 


ENT 
AGENTS WANTED 
fo any decired. 
Will sell every 
900 per cent. profit ; sampies prt 
H.C. 

FOREWARNED, FOREARMED. 


Read and circulate D’Aubigne’s Great Work, 
HISTORY OF THE 


REFORMATION. 
aid your COUNTRY, SOCIETY. 
FREEDOM, RELIGION and HUMAS ITY. 

It contains fuller and more reliable informatio! on th 


subject of Po ry than any book published. 
TS ANTED in every township. 
— WM. FLINT & CO.. Philadelphia, Penne 


If your hair Is falling out, oF 
growing thin, use one bottle 


KENNEDY'S HAIR. TEA, 


a purely vegetable Hair Dres®* 
ing. Sold every where. 


112 eee 
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The Darling Self-Supplying Penhold- 
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| NOTICE.—Buyers of Goods under the names of Wamautta Prints, Cheeks, Lindseys, Cambrice, 
Ticks, and Silesias, are hereby informed that all ‘h goods : ys, “am - 
| limit our Name and the Wameutta Tick 
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“THE INDIAN DESERT.” 


Tue illustration on page 1113, f om a paint- 
ing by the eminent French maste*, DECAMPS, 
whose place has hardly been filled i1 the French 
school since his death, about ten ye irs back, be- 
longs to the early part of the artist's career, when 
he distinguishéd himself as a paint¢,t of Oriental 
subjects. It is a strange scene wh ch the artist 
places before us—strange, it ma}, seem, as a 
glimpse of the antediluvian or pre-A ‘lamite earth, 
or even, almost, of those still remo‘er periods in 
the geologist’s chronology when th¢ world was a 
‘+ desert,” when gigantic saurians ‘foundered in 
the primeval mud, when the mam;noth roamed 
the universal wilderness, and behejnoth and the 
dragons had their living prototyp(s. It is late 
evening or early morning, when th. denizens of 
the Indian desert seek the cool water-courses to 
slake their burning thirst. Now snk forth the 
leopard and the tiger from the tan; led covert of 
the jungle, and the cumbrous elephi‘nt frisks over 
the plain from the shades of the fo est. Two of 
the wild creatures meet at the s ream that is 
equally coveted by both. Neither jill give way, 


but each distrusts the other. The elephant has 


wandered a little from his herd; the leopard 
prow!s alone, like the beast of prey that he is. 

If Decamps has not, like some o the old mas- 
ters, made the joints of the elephi ot’s hind-legs 
bend the wrong way, and if he fas made him 
prick his ears after an authentic: fz shion, he has, 
we suspect, somewhat exaggerated:the size of his 
eyes. In imaginative treatment, however, the 
picture is above all cavil. How errifically the 
great, black, towering mass of the ¢ lephant looms 
against the faint light of the horizin! How ex- 
treme is the contrast between the two creatures 
in every particular! The one tomparatively 
small, but of strength all compact;*and armed at 
all points: lithe, swift, and feroci( us, he may in 
a moment, with a dash and spring’, gain the mas- 
tery. - The other, an erect colossu |, slow but sa- 
gacious, unwieldy, but possessed ¢ ’ a ponderous, 
irresistible force, one blow from v hose tusks, or 
trunk, or feet would be instant leath. Those 
who are best acquainted with Dec 1mps’s skill in 
technicalities will best understand how much this 
subject must gain with the colori ig, the variety 
of textures, and subtile truth of eff.ict of the orig- 
ina] picture. 


WISELY AND WILL. 

My love has set me on no pedesti]; 

He sees all faults in me; i 
He brings me nameless tendernes , 
Counsel, and comfort in distress, . 

But no idolatry. 
Since life, nor death, nor fate, nor hance, nor time, 

Nor ali the powers that be, | 
Can turn his heart from loving n ine, 
I need not seek to rise and shin¢ 

As his divinity. 


He apes honor first, duty and ( od; 
My place is after these: 

I would not it were otherwise, 

I do not claim what he denies; 
Be all as he doth please, 


Upon his arm I lean, and am at ‘est, 
For who 80 ashe? 
Though happiness is in his sight 
His absence still is a delight, 
For then he trusts in me. 


Dear human love—God-given in py need, 
I lose no heaven for thee: _ 

Over the stones, my trusty guide 

Through the up the -ill-side 
I pass, thou leading me. 7° 


IN SIR RUPERT'S ROOM. 
L 


I FELT so young and inexpe ienced to enter 
on an engagement of trust ar 1 responsibility, 
such as I knew that of a gove ‘ness to be, that 
when I drove to my first situati) n I saw nothing 
of the beauty which surround.d me. I went 
through the wide-spreading par :, and saw noth- 
ing of the rich vast extent of gr.en, of its silvery 
gleaming waters, of its giant { pring-clad trees. 
J could only sit quite still in ‘he corner of the 
long luxurious carriage, and cla jp my hands, and 
ery in my heart that I would try with all my 
might to make my pupil love n e, and to do well 
whatever I should have todo. And when Cray- 
den Abbey came in sight at lg st, I looked upon 
its thick red walls and heavy s{ icks of chimneys, 
thinking, in a vague and dre’my way, that it 
was a very grand old place, bit still wondering, 
above all, Would my pupil love me? Could I do 
all that I ought to do ? 

In a long oak-wainscoted rc »m, with four nar- 
row stone-mullioned windows down one side, I 
sat, after my solitary tea, wai ing for the prom- 
ised visit from my pupil. I ha | waited for a con- 
siderable time when Lady Hu ’st brought her in 
to me. 

And such a winsome child he was! Ah. lit- 
tle Dolly, ‘tis twenty long, lo g years since you 
came in to me that night, ind, leaving your 
mother’s side, threw two litte arms about my 
neck, and pressed two warm ‘red lips upon my 
own; but from that momen I, who had been 
feeling so inexpressibly lonely in the big strange 
house until you came, took yi ur little image into 
the inmost depths of my hart; and through 
those twenty years it has lair there undisturbed, 
loved and cherished always, | ‘ith a more sacred, 

if a sadder love, dear, than ould have been if 
you were now a ie Qe a beautiful young 
mother in your turn. | 

**'This is Dolly, Miss May,” said Lady Hurst, 

laying her white ringed with inetfable ten- 
derness on the child's brigh hair, which fell to 
her waist in rich, wide, nati ral waves—“ this is, 
Dolly ; and I would not let ier come before, be- 
cause I oy you would hé.re no rest after her 
coming. and, tl 

ierefore, you only chance was to 

i Dolly with me th jn, and went to din- 

) Sut later, when the cl ld was gone to bed, 


she came in again, and sat down before the fire, 
telling me all I should be expected to do in my 
new position, and speaking kind and encoura- 
ging words tome. We talked a long time of my 
little pupil; and the mother’s voice, naturally 
rather chill and haughty, thrilled with unutter- 
able pride and tenderness. And while I watch- 
ed the fire-light play upon her rich dress and 
gleaming jewels, oe ee! many things about 
this mother's life, so wrapped and folded was it 
round her youngest child. 

‘* Perhaps Dolly may be a little too much in- 
dulged among us all,” she ended, smiling a con- 
tradiction of her words, “‘ but I hope not; though, 
being our only little girl, and several years youn- 
ger than her brothers, and the only one always at 
home with us, she is perhaps more thought of. 
Besides which, she is such a little winning thing, 
and such a pet with us all. I fear that her fa- 
ther is really inclined to spoil her. His loving 
indulgence would be dangerous for another child, 
but I hope it will do Dolly no barm.” 

The voice was so very content, so very con- 
fident, that I could not help smiling too. 

‘* My reason for wishing for so young a gov- 
erness,” resumed Lady Hurst, ‘‘ was this: 
want you sometimes kindly to join in the child’s 
play, as there are few children near us of her 
age and position. 1am sure that you will some- 
times amuse as well as instruct your little pupil ; 
and I hope we shall be able to make you happy 
in your new home.” 

Need I tell how gladly I promised to do so, 
or-how grateful I felt that night, as I stood at 
one of my narrow, deep-set windows, looking 
over the wide fair moon-lit park, and thinking 
how kind had been my reception, and how truly 
and dearly I could love my little pupil ? 

‘*T will take you over the house now, Miss 
May, if you would like,” said Dolly after break- 
fast next morning, in her quaint little half-shy, 
half-patronizing way. ‘*‘ Would you?” 

I told her I should like it very much; and 
we went together, sometimes walking, some- 
times running, along the intricate, endless-seem- 
ing passages, and in and out of the high, richly 
furnished. rooms; and Dolly told me what they 
were called, and who occupied them, and the 
history of many a rare and valuable curiosity. 
What a grand old house it was! I felt as if I 
never should be able to venture alone about it. 
I knew that if Dolly had not been with me then 
I should have lost myself irrecoverably. Even 
‘when she only darted on before me into one of 
the rooms or up one of the staircases, I felt so be- 
wildered that I hastened after her lest I should 
lose sight of my little guide. 

**Shall we go on to the unused part, Miss 
May ?” she asked, her light feet dancing at my 
side; *‘ or shall you be frightened ?” 

**T don’t think I shall be frightened in this 
very clear daylight, Dolly,” I said, with great ap- 
parent deliberation. ‘** Are there ghosts about, 
then ?” 

‘*Oh, plenty of ghosts,” she laughed, softly, 
‘plenty. But we'll goon, as you say so. Well 
go into Sir Rupert’s room, Miss May—shall we ?” 

** Oh yes,” I said, readily, ** Which is Sir Ru- 
pert’s room ?” 

**T’ll show you,” rejoined Dolly, a little grave- 
ly; **we shall come to it presently.” 

We turned into a long arched corridor, lighted 
by small high windows, round which the ivy grew 
so thick that, though it was carefully cut, its depth, 
shadowing the narrow windows, made the noon- 
day light in there a rather heavy and oppressive 

oom. 

‘* There are no inhabited rooms down here,” 
Dolly said; ‘* and no one comes here except Sir 
Rupert’s ghost, as the boys say. But, of course, 
we don’t believe that sort of thing, do we ?” 

** Only as the boys’ joke,” I answered, prompt- 
ly, having a ‘firm conviction that governesses 
ought not to allow their pupils to encourage a 
belief in ghosts. 

‘*No; of course there are no ghosts really,” 
said Dolly, with a little bit of awe in her lustrous 
eyes. ‘* Yet, do you know that none of the serv- 
ants will pass the end of this corridor after dark ?” 

** Very silly of them,” I put in, conclusively. 

** Yes, it is silly,” replied Dolly, thoughtfully ; 
**and yet, do you know, Miss May, I was fright- 
ened too, a good while ago.” 

** Were you really?” I inquired, gazing with 
feigned astonishment into the beautiful little up- 
turned face. 

** Yes, | was indeed. I never liked to come 
any where near here except in broad daylight, 
and with somebody. But Hugh and Harry laugh- 
ed at me, so [ left it off. But I can never leave 
off believing one thing. Sometimes, Miss May, 
I've heard—noises in Sir Rupert’s room; and, 
though the boys laugh more than ever at that, 
and say it is my fancy, I know it isn’t. I couldn't 
fancy odd noises such as I never heard before, 
could I, Miss May ?” 

**You might change natural and innocent 
sounds, by your fancy, into mysterious ones, 
dear,” I said, dropping the subject. ‘‘Is this 
Sir Rupert’s room, then ?” 

We were entering a large, very dimly lighted 
chamber, with a high dark wainscot, from the 
rich carvings of which hung heavy cobwebs, 
stretching from group to group of fruit and 
leaves and flowers; while the delicate moulding 
between was lost and buried in the undisturbed 
dust of many years. A grand old oaken bed 
stood opposite us; but the hangings were moth- 
eaten and colorless, like the soft dust-laden car- 
pet, over which the child stepped lightly and un- 
willingly, holding my hand all the time, and pull- 
ing me on when I wanted to stop and look at the 
curious and beautiful workmanship around me. 

**Oome,” she whispered; “‘ don't stand just 
here among the—stains.” 

** Let us sit down, then,” I said, ‘‘in this deep 


window-seat, and you will tell me why this is 
called Sir Rupert's room.” 4 


**'This is the worst place of all to sit in. But 
never mind, if you like it,” said Dolly, with an 
odd little attempt at fearlessness. ‘‘ Are we to 
sit on this great cushion? ‘The moths are eating 
it quickly, aren’t they? Oh, I haven't been in 
here before for such a time > and—and [ think 
we won't mind going into the inner room to-day, 
will we ?” 

“*I think we have seen quite enough for one 
day,” I answered, seeing she was anxious for 
that reply. ‘‘ Which is the inner room? Is 
that great door the entrance to it?” 

**Yes. In there is a kind of dark closet, and 
when you are inside you can pull a handle, and 
the wainscot on this side slides over the door 
and hides it entirely. But papa says the ma- 
chinery is all rusty now, and will not move. 
That’s the key of the door hanging up beside it; 
but papa goes in sometimes, so that isn't rusty. 
I don’t think there’s any thing inside except all 
the big old pictures out of this room piled against 
the wall there.” 

** I see, dear; and who was Sir Rupert ?” 

**Oh, I'll tell you all the story, if you like,” 
said Dolly, in alow, serious voice, as she nestled 
beside me on thé deep window-seat in the gloomy 
room. ‘*'Thisshouse, you know, Miss May, was 
quite old in those times when King Charles was 
fighting against his people, and his people fight- 
ing against him; and my great-great-great- 
grandfather was one of those people who” —here 
the little lips grew rather tight and stern—‘‘ went 
against his king. He ought not to have been 
living in this house really, because Sir Rupert 
was the oldest brother; but Sir Rupert hadn’t 
any wife or children, and didn’t care to live any 
where particularly, but liked to go about with 
the king and the soldiers—of course he fought 
on the right side—so he sold this Abbey to his 
brother, who had it full of servants and people 
that were all Puritans. Then there was that 
terrible battle, you know, when King Charles 
was beaten, and all the Cavaliers had to hide 
away Wherever they could. And late that night 
my great-great-great-grandfather opened the win- 
dow and let poor Sir Rupert creep into the house 
to find a shelter. They were on different sides, 
— see, about Oliver Cromwell and King Charles, 

t, of course, they loved each other, because they 
were bodiienso=Ghanah papa says all brothers 
didn’t love each other in those days—and Mr. 
Hurst brought Sir Rupert up here, and brought 
him nice things to eat and drink, and never told 
any one. He locked that outer door upon him, 
and felt he was quite safe here; but if he heard 
any alarm, he was to keep in the little room and 
slide back the panel. Of course poor Sir Rupert 
felt himself safe in his brother's house, and used 
to come out of his closet a good deal and walk 
about here. But one evening, just as he was 
coming out to breathe a little fresh air, he saw a 
man, a horrible Puritan servant with short hair, 
jump in softly from the window-sill, and stand 
there, and tell him Cromwell's soldiers were be- 
hind. Sir Rupert knew that the man who had 
betrayed him was one of his brother's servants ; 
he knew his brother couldn't fight against his 
own side, even for him; and he knew that he 
couldn’t kill a whole troop. So he—he just 
raised his pistol, Miss May, and shot the man 
dead on—on that very spot at our feet where the 
stain is; for he had never ventured to go farther 
in after he had seen Sir Rupert’s figure in the 
door-way. Do you know that these rooms are so 
far away from the cheerful part of the house, and 
the walls are so thick, that nobody heard the 
shot, and Sir Rupert was standing quite still 
there, and the dead man was lying quite still 
here, when Mr. Hurst came in on one of his 
visits. They had not said one word to each 
other, but one brother was holding out his hand 
sorrowfully, and the other was holding his for- 
givingly, and both were very, very sad, when a 
crowd of soldiers followed their guide through 
this window. Oh, Miss May, mustn't it have 
been a dreadful, dreadful sight—especially to 
Mr. Hurst, who knew he couldn’t prevent them 
taking his brother? But they did not take him, 
Miss May, after all. ‘There was a terrible fight 
here—here on this very floor—and they left Sir 
Rupert dead in the door-way, just where he had 
been all the time. Certainly it was his own 
fault that he was killed, as he wouldn’t let them 
take him alive, and he had fired the first shot, 
too; but it was a shameful thing for so many to 
fight against one. Before he died he had killed 
two of them, Miss May—two more besides his 
brother’s servant. Now you know why the car- 
pet is so stained. Qh, isn’t it a terrible story? 
And it is that very fight that I can sometimes 
hear—scuffling and struggling—and oh! all so 
distinct. Let us go now; shall we?” 

I saw that the child had wrought herself into 
a painful state of excitement in telling the story ; 
and so, while I soothed and quieted her, we left 
the room together. . 


Il. 


The months passed so smoothly, pleasantly, 
and uneventfully in my new home, that Christ- 
mas seemed to come upon me almost unawares. 
I was very happy, in spite of that lonely-hearted- 
ness which is always, I think, inseparable from 
a governess's life ; and I loved my little pupil so 
dearly that, even if I had had a happy home to 
go to for that happy time, I could hardly have 
borne to leave her. Hugh and Harry were at 
the Abbey now for their Christmas vacation, 
and they and Dolly and I had grown to be very 
firm and merry friends together. They were 
bold, daring boys, pleasant and good-natured ; 
but I never wondered that the gentle, brilliant, 
beautiful child, my little one, should be the idol 
of the house. Day by day she seemed to grow 
deeper and deeper into all our hearte—if she 
possibly could grow deeper into her mother’s 
than she must have been from her birth. I 
used to notice, even with a trembling fear, how 
that mother’s calm face would brighten with a 


| y the dist 
of the light step or gleeful voice, and how a 


ften ten- 


Great days there were at Crayd s, 
through that. Christmas-time, and all tke 


Of course there were many night r 
time when Sir Hugh and 
alone, and the boys and Dolly and I had the }.,, 
old house to ourselves. A merry, noisy —-_ 
ing place we made of it then, you may be on ‘i 

On this night that I am going to tel] of § 
Hugh and Lady Hurst were to dine at a distan . 
—so far off that they started quite early in the 
afternoon. Dolly stood in the hall, taikin . 
her father and me, while we waited for L. a 
come down stairs. 

_** Take care of your little sister, my lads.” so: 
Sir Hugh, as the boys dashed in and we Ee 
suddenly, for they still stood in a little whale 
some awe of their father; ‘‘ and take care of Miss 
May too; and enjoy yourselves as much as yoy 
can; and don’t expect us till you see us, for ou; 
coming home appears to me extremely uncertaiy 
Here's mamma; another kiss, my beauty,” 

This was to Dolly, who sprang into his arms 
and laid her little bright head upon his shoulder 

** Good-by, papa ; I'll take care of them all.” 

This was one of Dolly's favorite jokes, and we 
always laughed at it, just as if we had never heard 
it before. 

That's right, dear. Now I shall know they 
are all safe,” said Sir Hugh, his eyes full of y 
smile that was good to see, as he felt the warm 
little cheek against his own. ‘* Good-by, my 
treasure! good-by, my best little treasure!” ~ 

Lady Hurst sailed down the broad oak stairs 
holding up her white velvet skirt in one hand, 
and a rare and brilliant bouquet in the other. 
Dolly had taken her fur cloak from the mail, 
and now came forward with it. But when she 
held it up, daintily and demurely, her mother 
dropped the frail flowers and the rich white 
dress, and kneeling down upon it on the mar- 
ble pavement, to bring her face on a level with 
the child’s, clasped her closely to her. 

** Dolly darling, the little arms are too short 
yet; put them round mother’s neck instead.” 

As she knelt so, the child fast in her embrace, 
the flowers crushed and unheeded at her feer, 
the father looking down upon them both with a 
curious glad pride and tenderness, a strange in- 
comprehensible fear stole over me, a fear of 
their leaving me alone with the care of their 
darling, and for a minute the responsibility 
seemed greater than I could bear, Only for 
that minute did I feel it, though. When we 
all stood together to watch the carriage out of 
sight, we were the gayest little party possible. 

**Miss May, will you consent to hide-and- 
seek?” asked Hugh, beginning at once to {ul- 
low his father’s advice, and enjoy himself. 

** Yes, willingly, if Dolly and Harry like it.’ 

“Oh yes, we like it!” they both cried at once; 
and I said we would begin at once, as it would 
not be light very long, and then we could play 
fire-light games in the school-room. 

They answered delightedly, and we raced eac! 
other along the passages, while the echo of our 
rapid footsteps and our laughter went before. 

It was a grand house for hide-and-seek ; an 
I enjoyed the game as thoroughly as the chil. 
dren did. 

‘* Just one more find—just one more, please, 
Miss May,” pleaded Dolly, when I, feeling the 
short winter afternoon was drawing in, propose 
to. change the game. ‘‘I have a plan, and 
want just one more hide, please,” she went 0”, 
her little feet dancing, as they always did when 
she was earnest and excited: ‘‘I have 4 plan: 


n Sir Ra- 


pert’s room. Hugh will never, never gues it; 
because—because he knows I'm a little bit fright: 


never, and our side will win. Would you mind, 
though ?” 

I mind, if she did not! 

"Then come now, quick. Harry will loc 
in, won't you, Harry? and hang the kes a 
again where it is now; then hide yoursel! 5° 
where, as far awayras possible. Oh, what 4 
thought it is! "Hagh never will guess. ua © 

The light feet ran down the gloomy, dar 
corridor, I following closely, for Dolly ha 
hold of my dress all the time. We went a 
together into the great high room, wenn < 

ly over those faded stains on the — 

carpet. -When Harry took down the kes 
saw how large and massive it was, a mn 
shudder crept over me; but before I could 5} 
he had opened the door, and Dolly, half - 7 
ly, half timidly, stepped in, still holding te 
that I could.not bat follow immediately. 
hung the key upon its hook again, 4" 


off. 

Dolly still held me in the darkn 
very glad. I felt almost afraid © 
from my touch as well as fi 


ese, and I wa 


f her passi®s 


panel back, so that either Hagh = ae 
could find us. For my own part, I oa Hingt 
that we could not; and I said Ae 
would hardly be able to find us as # "™ 


} 
— 
| derly, and his quick eyes fill with a — 
quiet love, at touch of the tiny carecin. 
| 
: there were children to come home aad ; ie 
entertained, And at all these parties I wos 
proud and glad to see how my EE ee: 
| her radiant childish beauty, reigned a fin. 
| queen among other children. What her mo: 
| er felt, seeing this, I could often ruess—cne 
; | Sometimes with a pang of bitter po; mete. 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| | 
| | 
| 
| 
| 
| just one more hide, please. Hugh, its you 
turn to seek.” | 
| She watched Hugh out of sight with impatiem 
| eyes; then she whispered her plan: 
| | 
ened of being there—at least, that i used t 
d never fie 
| 
| | 
| | | 
| | 
| 
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«1 don’t really think he will,” cried Dolly, in 
al wales. ‘*T don’t seem a bit afraid 

ou 
a” 4. but I want to feel ey the place is 
a moment, pet.” 

- thing but dust and cobwebs, until it came 
felt nothing vl ped there 
against the pile old pictures prop re. 

in 
could hear the noisy opening of 
rape at the other end of the long outer room, 
we guessed rightly that Harry was found, 
Je 4 that Hugh had a good idea of our hiding- 
stop & moment exclaimed Dolly, in 
an excited whisper: “I'll go behind the big 

ictures. I wont mind the dirt. 

, Before I had time to stop her or help her she 
as, | suppose, safely hidden under the boards 
was, 

and canvas, for her voice had a half-muffled 
cound when she told me she was ‘‘all right 
: - that instant I heard the key put into the 
ick, and through the open door-way came a 
little light at last. 

“Miss May, I declare!” shouted Hugh, pull- 
ing me triumphantly from the narrow room. 
“Now where’s Dolly? Not far off, I'll be 

yund.” 

: He was just going back to seek Dolly, when 
Harry, guessing her stratagem, and pleased to 
delay his brother's triumph, pulled him back, 
turned the key upon his sister, and, with it in 
his hand, ran off, shouting that our side was not 
beaten yet. 

This. of course, assured Hugh that Dolly was 
hidden in the closet ; and he turned and follow- 
ed, crying that this was unfair, as it certainly 
was, But Harry had had a good start, and was 
the better runner too. 

“Dolly, my darling,” I cried, wishing with 
all my heart that 1 was locked into the darkness 
with her, “come close to the door and talk to 
me. You will not mind being by yourself a very 
little time. Hugh is gone for the key; he will 
be back in a few minutes.” 

I heard a movement of the boards, and I 
waited. 

‘Come close to me, with only the door be- 
tween us, Dolly.” 

‘“T can not,” answered a distant, muffled 
voice; *“‘the things have slipped, and I can not 
get out now till you come and move them. I 
don't mind, Miss May dear. I'm not afraid— 
don't you mind.” 

I ran to the other door, and called and listen- 
ed, but I heard no sign of the boys’ return. 

“Do vou hear them coming now ?” questioned 
Dolly's distant voice, when I had regained my 
old position. 

‘Not yet, dear ; but they must come in a few 
minutes. 

And again I ran and shouted ; but the dismal 
corridor only echoed my own frightened tones, 
and gave me back no answer. 

‘Dolly dear,” I cried again through the key- 
hole, only wanting to hear her speak—‘‘ Dolly, I 
am here.” 

Then the little weak voice answered me, 

“Miss May dear, I feel so strange, just as if 
a breathe. And I hear odd sounds— 

0 vou?” 

a. darling, nothing. Perhaps you hear 
the boys,” 

“N-no. Will they come soon ?” 

“I think so, pet; I am going to hasten them 
now. I shall only be a minute or two away.” 
“Don't go yet,” the child pleaded ; ‘‘ wait a 
rer minute. Hugh is sure to come. It is so 

ark, 

Then I put my mouth to the key-hole, and 
spoke to my little one again.., 

you hear me, darling ?” 

*Yes.” 

“Then, Dolly dear, if I sing your favorite 
hymn, will you sing it with me? We should be 
more companions so; and it would do us good 
and cheer us.” 

She began the hymn at once, without waiting 
fo answer me; and I joined her, singing as 
loudly as I could, glad that m plan had suc- 
ceeded so well. But presently I missed the lit- 
tle smothered voice, and J stopped, calling out 
to ask her why it was. 

“T can’t, Miss May”—the answer seemed 
more faint and distant now, though my ear was 
at the key-hole ; ‘‘ I feel as if I could do nothing. 

nt go,” 
ae must, my darling,” I cried, in untold fear : 

must go for Harry.” 

I fled along the passages, calling at every step, 
Stopping at every door and window with the 
same cry—‘* Hugh! Harry! boys!” 

. At last, through one of the staircase windows, 
riod them, and I darted from the house and 
owed, I was just in sight of them, when I 
‘a Hugh seize Harry, who langhingly held the 
Ane at arms-length out of his brother's reach. 
™ ugh sprang to grasp it, Harry flung it from 
um heedlessly—flung it in one moment over the 
‘one wall of the kitchen-garden ; but none but 
myself could see that it fell into the old deep 
‘oused well, I saw the key drop, though I did 
looked for one helpless mo- 
wry mm the shaft, while Harry's cry was 
jaughter, and Hugh’s angry exclamation 
a me where I stood. Then I ran wildly 
an to the house, seeing nothing and hearing 
thing by the way. I sped in through one of 
re a entrances, shouting as I ran, to tell 
seals phen men to Sir Rupert’s room with 
knew they heard and 
“ng me, though I never sto to sa 
ate § the corridor, crying now, in my passion- 
4 » “ager fear, that I was coming to rescue my 
ating. But this I knew I cried below my 
reath, in the death-like muffled fear which was 
clinging round my heart. 


ngers had just seized mine 


** Here I am, my pet,” I whispered, bending to 
the key-hole ; “you shall be let out,in a moment 
now. 

ae no answer came from my imprisoned 
child. 

** Speak to me, Dolly dear,” I cried, my voice 
shrill and tremulous; ‘‘ just one word.” 

And I listened with beating heart for the dis- 
tant voice. But no answer, not even a faint, 
faint word, came back to me. 

‘*f am so lonely here without you, pet.” 

No answer still. 

Then I beat at the door wildly, erying—liter- 
ally shrieking—for help. I heard footsteps hur- 
rying up the distant stairs, and I called to the 
servants to make haste, breaking off in that cry 
to a again with my little one for just one 
word. 

“* Dolly! darling! Dolly! Dolly!—answer me 
one word, my dearest.” 

The steps came on through the passage and 
into the room, and a crowd of curious or troubled 
faces gathered round me. Some one took my 
hands from the door, and I started back, utter- 
ing brokenly my thanks and gratitude. 

One heavy blow upon the door broke it a lit- 
tle, but did not open it. My glad, exultant cry 
pierced the thick panels. 

‘* Now we are coming, Dolly dear, now we are 
coming ;” and while they tried a second time in 
vain, I wrung my hands, still crying with all my 
useless strength, ‘* Now, darling, now you are to 
come to me.” 

The door burst open; then I felt suddenly 
blinded and bewildered by looking into the dark- 
ness beyond, and I crept back a little way. The 
men clustered into the narrow closet. Hugh and 
Harry, foremost of them all, were groping in the 
dark as they called their little sister's name. 

With a new and sadden strength I pushed the 
crowding forms aside, and took the heavy pic- 
tures easily in my shaking hands, and moved 
them away as if they had been of feather’s weight. 
Then, even in the deep gloom, I could see her— 
I often see her so, even now, in my troubled 
dreams. 

With the little’white figure in my arms, the 
long bright hair hanging against me—one tan- 
gled, clotted mass touching my hand with a 
touch that wrung my heart with a sharp and 
shuddering agony—I came out from the dark- 
ness. 

I think they all drew back from me as I bore 
her through them; but the crowd of horror- 
stricken faces followed me afar off as I tottered 
from that gloomy room with my darling. 

My darling! Ah, it was too hard just yet to 
think that this little bleeding form, in its soiled 
and stained white dress, was not my little one, but 
that she lived already another life than ours, far, 
far away from us all, in a white robe that never 
should be stained nor spotted more. 

I laid her on her own little bed in the softened 
lamp-light; I washed the little white shoulder 
that had been so cruelly bitten; I washed and 
brushed the soft, rippling hair; and then I sat 
beside her, and my eyes were aching, aching, as 
they were fixed upon the little white, still face. 

1 know not who came or went; I know not if 
any one staid with me; I know not how many 
hours I sat so; but at last, late—very late—in 
the winter night, whose chill I could not feel, I 
knew that the door had opened for the mother to 
come in. I heard each footstep, as if it fell upon 
my own heart, while she came up to the side of 
the little bed opposite me. 

I slowly lifted my heavy eyes, in which all life 
and light seemed to have died forever, from my 
little one’s face to the one that bent above it—a 
face I could hardly have recognized. My lips 
moved ; I was trying to tell the mother how I had 
killed her child ; but no sound came. I fancied I 
was speaking fast and loud, but though the words 
were framed by my tight stiff lips, no sound fol- 
lowed. Looking across the bed, the mother 
strangely, coldly signed to some one to take me 
away. ‘I'hey raised me, and led me toward the 
door, while the figures all melted slowly and 
mistily from around me, leaving nothing distinct 
but that wild, cold look with which I had been 
sent from my darling’s side. My feet tottered, 
my head swam. I suppose I drew back as they 
forced me on; I suppose I would not let them 
take me away. I know I fancied I was dying 
too, and wanted to die there beside the child 
whom I had killed ; but at that instant Sir Hugh, 
his face fierce and cruel in its anguish, shut the 
door with bis own hand against me. Then, 
through the closed door, there followed me one 
thrilling, agonized cry—a cry like which I never 
have heard cry since, like which I hope that I 
may die before I hear a cry again; and then all 
the dreary world was blotted from me in a sud- 
den, heavy, lasting darkness. 

Many and many a winter day-I spent in my 
own room, apart from all sound in the great si- 
lent Abbey, too ill and weak to move, after the 
terrible blindness had left me. Sometimes a 
pitying face would look in upon me, sometimes 
a pitying word be said, but never a loving one, 
never a tender one. I did not wonder that only 
the servants came to see me. I knew how hard 
it would be for any one who had loved Dolly to 
bear to look upon my face. So, one early, early 
morning, as soon as I was able to walk, I crept 
away to my darling’s grave, and from there, 
when the sun had risen, [ crept farther out into 
the wide cold world, which seemed to me just 
then only a vaster, lonelier grave than the one 
on which my burning, fevered cheek had rested. 

I did not know until long afterward that I had 
been alone at Crayden Abbey with the servants 
through all those weeks; that Lady Harst and 
Sir Hugh had left it after the funeral; for the 
mother’s heart was broken, and they feared her 
life or reason going, if she staid in the memory- 
haunted place. ‘That is twenty years ago, as I 
said; and Sir Hugh and Lady Hurst have never 
returned to England. Mr. Hugh and his wife 
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and children live at the old place now; but the 
long gloomy passage has been built up, and there 
is NO entrance now to Sir Rupert's room. Sir 
Hugh's grandchildren have not even heard of its 
existence, nor do they ever hear the “‘ scuffling, 
struggling sounds,” which must have frightened 
my darling to death in that rat-haunted dark- 
ness, even before the savage bite was given—the 
sounds that she used to say she heard in that 
past time, when she fancied Sir Rupert’s ghost 
fought still at times with his betrayer. 0 
‘Twenty years! and I have never told this tale 
before. I do it simply now, without preface or 
appendix. It matters not where I lived before 
those few months which I have told of, and 
which seem to hold my entire life; it matters 
not where I have lived since. The name I have 
given here is not my own; yet is my little story 
true—most sadly, pitifully true. , 


THE HOLLY, LAUREL, AND YEW. 


Tue white rime sits on the silvered bough, 
The red-berried holly, the green-spiked yew; 
The shining laurel is frosted now, 
And the hours of the daylight are short and few. 


But kind hearts beat by the bright fireside, 
And soft eyes sparkle by candle-light; 

And we draw the curtains at eventide, 
Shut out the shadows, and welcome night. 


The snow-flakes fall through the darkened air, 
But never a morsel for that care we: 

And, it may be, we have silver to spare, 
And can give to the homeless a penny fee. 


Ah! brighter then shines the homestead fire, 
And dearer seem the dear faces all, 

If we stretch out our hand to pull out of the mire 
A brother who into it chances to fall! 


As we would be done by, let us do; 
A blessing shall be on our labors still; 

And the evergreens—holly and laurel and yew— 
Be the emblems green of our hearts’ good-will! 


AUSTRALIAN SALT LAKES. 


An interesting description of the salt lakes of 
Australia is given by # writer in the Sydney Eim- 
pire, who, speaking of the salt lakes and mineral 
springs on the Paroo, says: ‘* These wells are a 
real curiosity to many, if not to all. Mounds 
of earth rise about ten or fifteen feet over the 
surface, no doubt thrown up by the force of the 
water; they form a kind of oasis in the wilder- 
ness, and have saved the lives of many a weary 
wanderer. These mounds can be seen for miles. 
The water is very clear and soft. It is impreg- 
nated with magnesia, soda, and alum. It is 
very palatable to drink, and I think very whole- 
some. ‘The water does not flow after touching 
the surface, but as soon as it overflows the fort- 
like basin sinks into the earth. The alum and 
soda crack under your feet, as you walk around 
these wells, like frozen snow. Sand-storms oc- 
casionally set in with great violence, sweeping 
along and drifting like snow; but in this they 
differ, that nothing is proof against the pene- 
trating propensity of the sand. It enters your 
eyes, your nose, your mouth, your ears; even 
your very skin seems gritty from it, and ev- 
ery thing is covered with it. It enters all cu- 
linary matters, so that while it lasts you are 
continually eating, drinking, and wearing sand. 
As an instance, the first evening I entered the 
Paroo one of the sand-storms set in, and after 
viewing one of those beautifnl clear lakes, in 
which we thought we could quench our thirst, 
having had nothing to drink since the morning, 
what was our surprise, I might almost say de- 
spair, to find that the water was salt as brine. 
The driving sand beat with such fury that we 
could not see each other on.the road. Our 
party numbered five, and I took the bridle and 
saddle off my horse and let him go to shift for 
himself. I lay down, putting the saddle be- 
tween myself and the storm for shelter. The 
morning at last came, and I found about five 
miles distant my party, horse, and water.” 


HUMORS OF THE STAGE. 


It is curious how many of the incidents and 
details of theatrical representation escape the 
notice of the audience. And here we are refer- 
ring less to merits than to mischances. Good 
acting may not always obtain due recognition ; 
but then how often bad acting and accidental 
deficiencies remain undetected! ‘‘ We were all 
terribly out, but the audience did not see it,” 
actors will often candidly admit. Although we 
in front sometimes see and hear things we should 
not, some peculiarity of our position blinds and 
deafens ys to much. Our eyes are beguiled into 
accepting age for youth, shabbiness for finery, 
tinsel for splendor. Garrick frankly owned that 
he had once appeared upon the stage so inebri- 
ated as to be scarcely able to articulate, but “his 
friends endeavored to stifle or cover this trespass 
with loud applause,” and the majority of the 
audience did not perceive that any thing ex- 
traordinary was the matter. What happened to 
Garrick on that occasion has happened to oth- 
ers of his profession. And our ears do not catch 
much of what is uttered on the stage. Young, 
the actor, used to relate that on one Occasion, 
when playing the hero of the ‘‘ Gamester” to the 
Mrs. Beverley of Sarah Siddons, he was so over- 
come by the passion of her acting as to be quite 
unable to proceed with his part. There was a 
long pause, during which the prompter several 
times repeated the words which Beverley should 
speak. ‘Then ‘* Mrs. Siddons, coming up to her 
fellow-actor, put the tips of her fingers upon his 
shoulders, and said, in a low voice, ‘ Mr. Young, 
recollect yourself.’” Yet probably from the 
front of the house nothing was seen or heard of 
this. Players will thas sometimes prompt each 
other through whole scenes, interchange remarks 
as to necessary adjustments of dress, or inatruc- 


tions as to ‘‘ business” to be gone through, with- 
out exciting the attention of the audience, 

Mrs. Fanny Kemble, in her Journal of her 
Tour in America, gives an amusing account of 
a performance of the last scene of ** Romeo and 
Juliet,” not as it seemed to the spectators, bat 
as it really was, with the whispered communi- 
cations of the actors. Romeo, at the words 
** Quick, let me snatch thee to thy Romeo's 
arms,’ pounced upon his playfellow, plucked her 
up in his arms “like an uncomfortable bun- 
die,” and staggered down the stage with her. 
Juliet whispers, ‘‘Oh, you've got me up horrid- 
ly! That'll never do; let me down. Pray let 
me down!” But Romeo proceeds, from the act- 
ing version of the play, be it understood : 

“There, breathe a vital spirit on thy li 

And call thee back, my soul, to life and love!” 
Juliet continues to whisper: “Pray put me 
down; you'll certainly throw me down if you 
don't set me on the ground directly.” ‘In 
the midst of ‘cruel, cursed fate,’ his dagger fell 
out of his dress, I, embracing him tenderly, 
crammed it back again, because I knew I should 
want it at the end.” ‘The performance thus 
went on: 

Romeo. Tear not my heart-strings thus! 

They break! they crack! Juliet! Juliet! 

(to corpse). Am I smothering you? 

Corrss. Not at all. But could you, do you think, 
be so kind as to put my wig on again forme? It has 
fallen off. 

Jue (to ). I'm afraid I can't, but I'll throw 
my muslin veil over it. You've broken the phial, 
haven’t you? (Corpee nodded. 

(to corpse). Where's your dagger ? 

Corpse (fo Juliet). ‘Pon my sou! 1 don’t know. 

The same vivacious writer supplies a corre- 
sponding account of the representation of ** Ven- 
ice Preserved,” in which, of course, she appear- 
ed as Belvidera. ‘*‘ When I went on I was 
nearly tumbling down at the sight of ny Jaffier, 
who looked like the apothecary in ‘‘ Romeo and 
Juliet,’ with the addition of some devilish red 
slashes along his thighs and arms. The first 
scene passed off well, but oh! the next, and the 
next, and the next to that! Whenever he was 
not glued to my side (and that was seldom) he 
stood three yards behind me; he did nothing 
but seize my hand and grapple it so hard that, 
unless I had knocked him down (which I felt 
mach inclined to try), I could not disengage my- 
self. In the senate scene, when I was entreat- 
ing for mercy, and struggling, as Otway has it, 
for my life, he was prancing round the stage in 
every direction, flourishing his dagger in the air. 
I wish to Heaven I had got up and run away ; it 
.would have been natural, and have served him 
extremely right. In the parting scene—oh, what 


a scene it was !—instead of going away from me | 


when he said ‘ Farewell forever!’ he stuck to my 
skirts, though in the same breath that I ada- 
jured him, in the words of my part, not to leave 
me, I added, aside, ‘Get away from me—oh, do! 
When I exclaimed, ‘Not one kiss at parting! 
he kept embracing and kissing me like mad; and 
when I ought to have been pursuing him, and 
calling after him, ‘ Leave thy dagger with me!’ 
he hung himself up against the wing, and re- 
mained dangling there for five minutes. I was 
half crazy. I prompted him constantly, and 
once, after struggling in vain to free myself from 
him, was obliged, in the middle of my part, to 
exclaim, ‘You hurt me dreadfully, Mr. . 
He clung to me, cramped me, crumpled me— 
dreadful! I never experienced any thing like 
this before, and made up my mind that I never 
would again.” 

Yet the ludicrous imperfections of this per- 
formance passed unnoticed by the audience. 
The applause seems to have been unbounded, 
and the Jaffier of the night was even honored 
by a special call before the curtain. 

A famous Lady Macbeth, ‘‘ starring” in Amer- 
ica, had been accidentally detained on her jour- 
ney to a remote theatre. She arrived in time 
only to change her dress rapidly and hurry on 
the scene. ‘The performers were all strangers 
to her. At the conclusion of her first soliloquy, 
a messenger should enter to announce the com- 
ing of King Duncan. But what was her amaze- 
ment to hear, in answer to her demand, ‘* What 
is your tidings ?” not the usual reply, ‘* The king 
comes here to-night,” but the whisper, spoken 
from behind a Scotch bonnet, upheld to prevent 
the words reaching the ears of the andience, 
“Hush; I'm Macbeth! We've cut the mes- 
senger out—go on please!” 

Another dé&concerted performer must have 
been the provincial Richard the Third to whom 
the Ratcliffe of the theatre—who ordinarily 
played harlequin, and could not enter without 
something of that tripping and twirling gait pe- 
culiar to pantomime—brought the information, 
long before it was due, that “‘ the Duke of Buck- 
ingham is taken!” ‘* Not yet, you fool,” whis- 
pered Richard. ‘‘Beg pardon. ‘Thought he 
was,” cried Harlequin Ratcliffe, as, carried away 
by his feelings or the force of habit, he threw 
what tumblers call ‘‘a Catherine-wheel,” and 
made a rapid exit. 


FOUR PINS. 


Tuere is or was a Polish lady, the Countess 
of K , living in Paris. She wears a very sin- 
gular brooch or breastpin. Encircled by twen. 
ty precious stones, on the ground of a dark blue 
stone, and covered by glass in front, is—what do 
you suppose? Aportrait? No. A lock of hair? 
No. What then? Just four common pins bent 
together in form of a star! Why does she wear 
such a singular thing as this? Her husband, a 
Polish nobleman, was pat in prison because he 
was thought to be a secret enemy of the govern- 
ment. He was put into a dark, deep dungeon, 
far down under the ground. He had no light. 
He could not tell when it was day or when it was 
night. He had no one to speak to, for no one 
was allowed to go near him but the keeper of the 
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and he was not allowed to spe k to him. 


4 ile had nothing todo; days, weeks, a id months 
4 passed, and he was still in his dungeo |; he was 
a not brought to trial, Poor man! how miserable 
tg hewas! Ile thought lic should lose hi) mind: he 


felt his reason beginning to give way. Oh, if he 
only had something to do! | 
Feeling over his coat one day, he | ound four 


pins, and he wept forjoy. But yousay, ‘our pins! 


' 


And use were they to Why, he just 
took them from his coat, and thi »w them on the 
Hoor of lis dungeon, and then h: went down on 
his hands and knees and felt all | ver the floor till 
he foundthem. When he found them he seatter- 
ed them on the floor again, and conld you have 
gone into his dungeon, vou woul have found him 
on his hands and knees groping or his four pins! 
It was all his work. And wher} after six years’ 


imprisonment, his cell was opened to set him at 
liberty, they found him groping in the dark for 
his pins. And he would not leave his prison 
without taking his four pins with him. ‘They 


were his best friends, because they had given him 
something to do; and his countess had them 
made up into a breastpin, which she valued 
more than gold. 
band’s reason, 


They had preserved her hus- 


RUIN.” 


Tue late exhibition of the Royal Academy in 
London contained a fine picture by Mr. C. GREEN, 


an engraving on this page. The costumes and 
furniture belong to the las€ century, but the in- 
cident—the ruin of a gambler and spendthrift— 
| belongs to every age, and the moral is one of uni- 
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an artist of considerable note, of which we give | 


limited to no country. 
found in every clime, and every where they pur- 
sue their fatal pastime with the same blinded 
fascination. 

‘This man has lost his last stake. The room 
in which he sits, oblivious of every thing save 
his own ruin, contains the evidence of the last 
night's revelry and debauch—the wine, the cards, 


| 


it io 
if 


the dice—through which his wits and_ fortune 
were lost. He takes no notice of the long-suf- 
fering wife who attempts to comfort him-—as if 
in such a crisis as this the heaviest part of the 


burden did not fall upon her—none of the two’ 


bailiffs who stand modestly but watchfully in 
the background, while the dog sniffs cautiously 
at the unwonted visitors. 

The fine house has fallen as suddenly as the 


[Suppiement, 


thal 
‘ 
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| 
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fragile one which the little girl h ilt wi 
fateful cards, and in a day all the 
furniture, the cabinets, tapestry hangings bee 
settees, the great brass chandelier, and the cary dl 
chairs, will be wrangled over by Jew brokers pe 
sold for a quarter of their value. The friends of 
the gambler—those who helped to ruin him—will 
spend an hour or so at the sales, and pick up a 
few knickknacks, and then the great house will 


| 


ll 


EN. 


GRE 


*RUIN.”—[From tue Picture vr 


The present master, he 


kno the id friends, fall- 


reft alike of fortune, character, 4! 
en into the by - ways of life, and lacking 
moral stability to reform as well ax the likels 
hood to rid himself of existence, will -—" A 
lie in jail the greater part of his days. th his 
the last he will play at pitch-penn) he an 
wretched comrades of the prison, since 
no longer throw the dice for guineas. 
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a : versal application. The passion for ‘‘ play” is | 
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“ONE KISS ON THE WHITE HAND THAT STROVE TO STANCH THE GUSHING WOUND.” 


DALTON’S TRUST. 


vt through bonnie Wensleydale Rupert's summons 
ring; 

‘ortons, Seropes, and Powletts to the winds their 

banners flung; 

Jaltons, Marmiona, and Fitzhughs swift to the chal- 
lenge sprung. 

‘usham, Marske, and Middleham sent their tale of 
men: 

seni, Hawes, and Sedbergh rose to battle then; 

ensleydale called soldiers out, well-told hundreds ten. 

n - fatal Marston Moor, for “‘ Church and King and 

rown,” 

They marched by Tanfield’s towers gray, they marched 
by Norlaze down : 

And the minster bells rang merrily as they passed 

: through Ripon town. 

(ifeat our King and true our cause,” Mabel Mowbray 


Bald 
“Tet my allo 
What Were 
sped 
Dalton * hoy had lingered there for a parting word; 
his brother's rule—his naught but steed 


»f hope and joy rests on my father’s head : 
Church and throne to me, if his life were 


Yet gay and gallant as the best, young Frank of 


Sleningford. 


— me for him, lady mine, trust him all to me; 
"IS stout, and hand is strong; spent they both 


he 


good gray head down the 
ara see,” 

3 wat waves of Ure youth and maiden 
his 


, Wooing whisper blent with the murmuring 


E 


Ronne fhoan 
“ ‘iem both the morning sun glowed from 
| wood. 

“one word ere I go.” The maiden smiled 


rie 
» 
Dlushed, 


, eet lips moved; the lover’s heart leaped to 
low “T trust.” 


 irger wheeled ; the long white plume was lost 
Conds of dust. 


When on Northern Sea swept the reddened Ouse, 
had set in clouds, content such sight 

Neath ano eee rights had paid its deadly dues. 

the re ancestral oak leaned the maiden wearily ; 

eerily i¢ slow mist crept, wreathing chill and 


) +) 
‘tie’ 
pe trom Jervaulx pile clang of bells came 
suddenly she 


aised her head, sound of hoofs to heed, 
hardly pressed, spurred to desperate 


Of horas 
“peed § 
TY stroke 
heat X® Fang keen and clear, like ery of bitter 
“latter; 
rides down the winding hill on two horsemen 


Crimson Mowb 
fowed 

an 

feather his comrade’s helm a snowy 


ray cognizance o’er old Sir Hubert 


‘“‘He has brought thee back thy father, wench; the 
lad would have his way, 

Else had I died mid England’s best, nor mourned 
this fatal day. 

He took a pikeman’s thrust for me— What, Frank! 
hold up, I say!” 

One flashing smile, one whispered phrase, “‘ My trust 
redeemed,” the sound; 

One kisa on the white hand that strove to stanch the 
gushing wound: 

‘Tis but her gallant lover’s corpse upon the blood- 
stained ground. 


Old names decay, old stories die, as names and stories 


must; 

But sti)! the Dalton faith is known as steadfast, true, 
and just; 

Still old men show that oak, and tell the tale of 
*“Dalton’s Truat.” 


THE FATAL TRYST. 

Ix one of my wanderings through the beauti- 
ful County Kerry I put up for a few nights at 
a farmer's house situated in a somewhat isolated 
locality, quite out of the beaten track of the tour- 


ist. My temptation was the presence of an ex~ 


cellent trout stream in the neighborhood ; for, 
being what the penny-a-liners would call an en- 
thusiastic follower of the ‘‘ gentle piscatorial 
craft,”” I would sacrifice much comfort in the 
matter of eating, drinking, and sleeping, if I 
could secure for myself some hours of my favor- 
ite sport. 
The stream was narrow, but deep and rapid. 
I could in some parts have easily crossed it with 
a running jump; but there was spanning It a 
rustic bridge, and at a little distance from the 
bridge a pool, which I soon found to be a favor- 
ite haunt for my “speckled captives.” ‘The first 
day I appeared upon the banks of the stream 
with my rod and flies I noticed that the few 
people who went to and fro across the bridge 
seemed to regard me with peculiar interest. I 


confess I was rather aggrieved to find that there | 


was a sort of public path over the fields through 
which the stream ran; not because [ had any 
dislike to being looked at, but because I feared 
the sound of footsteps and the flutter of garments 
would disturb the trout. 

But the looks of these occasional passers-by 
puzzled me. I was not aware that there was any 
thing in my appearance likely to excite any re- 


markable degree of reverence, and yet almost | 


every peasant girl or woman who came over the 
fields and the bridge would cross herself most 
devoutly, after dropping me a shy courtesy. 

The time of year was May, and the afternoon 
was bright, and even hot for the season; 80, 
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feeling a little tired, about three o'clock I laid 
aside my rod, and sat down. under a tree to. eat 
my luncheon. As I sprang the cork from a bot- 
tle of soda-water, I happened to look in the di- 
rection taken by the former, and I observed that 
it was cleverly caught by a small, black-haired, 
black-eyed urchin who was sitting watching me 
from a little distance. 

** Hullo!” I said; ‘*are you shot ?” 

He grinned into prominent view a set of mag- 
nificent teeth, and jumping up, came forward, 
pulling the peak of his cap as he walked. 

‘* Be gorra, yer honor, ye don’t want much 
iv a schrew wid that bottle,” he said. Then 
picking it up from beside me, he.turned it about 
curiously, and seemed much impressed by the 
fact that it would not stand. ‘* What is it at all 
at all?” he said at length. 

‘* Did you ever hear of Champagne ?” I asked. 

** Av, did I; but that’s not it.” ’ 

** How do you know ?” 

‘*Shure, wasn't | there beyant in the Victoria 
Hotel, at Killarney, for a shtart? And didn't I 
often see the big bottles wid the shinin’ paper 
round thim? But dickens a dhrain iver kem to 
me, though [nearly bruk me nick turnin’ up the 
bottle on me head.” 

‘“*And what were you at the Victoria?” I 
asked. ‘** Boots, | suppose?” 

‘** Ay, and shoes too; for many’s the shoe ould 
Micky Donoghue, the head hostler, flung afther 
me whin I'd laugh at his crooked eye. But I'd 
be there vit,” he added, reflectively, “‘ only for 
the happy pairs.” 

‘*The what?” I asked, stupidly, really not 
knowing what he meant. 

** Brides and grooms honey-mooning, ver hon- 
or. Be gorra, | was sick iv thim sthreelin’ about 
arm in arm, not lookin’ foreninst thim whin they'd 
go out; so I just quit.” 

‘**I understand, then, you went of your own 
free-will. What is your name ?” 

‘**'Tim, yer honor—Tim Maloney. Tim Smart 
the neighbors calls me; but it’s meself doesn't 
know why.” 

** Well, Tim,” I said, handing him the remains 
of my paper of sandwiches, ‘‘ I am sorry I have 
no Champagne to offer you, for I think it would 
entitle you to your nickname for a time at least. 
And now that those clouds have come up, I'll 
try my favorite pool near the bridge.” ; 

Tim made no answer; but when I got up and 
walked down to the brook he followed me, and 
stood watching me as I adjusted my rod and 
flies. Then he said, suddenly, 

‘*Yer honor’s a stranger in these parts, be- 
like ?” 

Yes,” I said; this neighborhood I am 
quite a stranger; other parts of Kerry I know 
well enough. Why do you ask ?” 


** Becase av ye warn't, ye wouldn't fish in that 


— 


pool, nor ate the laste taste iv a trouteen out iv 
it.” 


** And why not, Tim, may Lask?” 

** Be gorra, there’s no wan to hindher ye from 
axin’,, or fishin’ aidher, for that matther ; but ev- 
ery one’s talkin’ iv ye, and wontherin’ yere not 
afeared.”’ 

**Of what, Tim—a ghost ?” 

** Musha, thin, it’s meself doesn’t know much 
about it, only what I hear tell among the neighbors 
—an ould story now in the factions betune the 
Murphys and the O’Connells. But shure, ay 
yer honor’s intherested, me ould gran there above 
knows the whole story as pat as a spellin’-book.” 

Before Tim left me I had arranged to pay his 
**gran” a visit, and from her lips I heard the 
tale which I am now about to tell. 


Within the memory of many besides that -mest 
respectable personage, the oldest inhabitant,” 
faction fights were of frequent occurrence in all 
parts of Ireland at fairs and *‘ patterns.” CDats 
would be trailed, sticks flourished, taunting words: 
spoken, and before the sun went down blood was 
shed, and many a woman's tender heart broken. 
But even after these awful and sanguinary en- 
counters became happily more rare the revenge- 
ful spirit remained unbroken, and an undying 
hate was kept up by the heads of the rival fac- 
tions —a hate which too often led to conse 
quences not less tragic than the battle upon the 
fair green, or in the more hallowed precincts of 
a holy well. 

Old John O’Connell—or “‘ Jack the Pig,” as 
he was called, from his obstinate temper—was a 
prosperous farmer, who had spent all his life 
where his ancestors had spent their lives before 
him, in a snug homestead situated not twenty 
miles from the town of , County — 
His family consisted of his wife and two daugh- 
ters. The elder, Anty, was a beautiful girl of 
about nineteen at the time the incidents which 
make my tale took place. 

Mrs. O'Connell loved her husband with that 
faithful devotion so constantly found among 
Irishwomen of the peasant class; but her love 
was largely mingled with fear, for Jack the Pig 
carried his obstinacy into every relation of life; 
and many hundred times had his wife and daugh- 
ters quailed before his denunciations of people 


and things, whom and which in their secret 


hearts they considered not only harmless but de- 
sirable. Furious and most vehement was he 
upon the subject of the ancient feud between the 
O Connells and the Murphys; and poor Anty, 
who inherited from her mother a timid nature, 
never forgot the rude violence of his manner, 
nor the cutting scorn of his wotds, when, one 
afternoon at the market-town of ——, he came 
suddenly upon her as she stood in a group of 
young men and girls of her acquaintance, carry- 


ANTY AND HER LOVER AT THE TRYSTING-PLACE, 
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ing on a brisk conversation, or whst, had she 

been a young lady, would have bee called a 

dirtation,” with one of the hated ojiposite fac- 

tion, young Jolin Murphy, a handsome, manly- 

looking fellow, whose bright hones: face be- 
traved all the pleasure he found ir: the com- 
panionship of the beautiful Anty O’C »nnell. 

But, alas, the inherited hatred of ga old man, 
and his unthinking disregard of the ‘natural at- 
traction which will ever exist betwen a hand- 
some man and a beautiful young }:‘oman, will 
not prevent the inevitable result of | hat mutual 
attraction; and the love which griw up, they 
knew not how, between young Murpl_y and Anty 
O'Connell was, if possible, more ardent and 
more impatient of all restraint froin the con- 
sciousness that it was a forbidden thing. <A se- 
cret understanding was the climax,;and secret 
meetings between the lovers took j:lace with a 
frequency and an amount of secyrity which 
might have tended to quiet that aw‘ul dread of 
discovery by her fierce old father ‘which poor 
timid Anty could never wholly shale off. Her 
pretty little sister Honor, a girl of a yout fifteen, 
was her sole confidante; for to tel. her gentle 
and rather broken-spirited mother tl-at she loved 
one of the hated Murphys—loved jjim with all 
the depth of her nature—would, sie knew, be 
the next thing to telling her fathir; for poor 
Mrs. O'Connell was one of those wor!ien who half 

tell a secret by showing that they Fave a secret 
to tell. 

As for Anty’s lover himself, he “rould gladly 
have come boldly forward to ask wor the girl's 
hand in marriage, had he been abl¢ to lay down 
a guinea on his side for every guinea ‘if Anty’s for- 
tune; or, if he had had the gold of; his side, he 
would have been only teo glad to ti:ke the wom- 
an he loved without any dowry frm her hard 
father. But, in spite of his lov¢: for her, his 
pride as a Murphy would not alloy, him to sue 
for a comparatively rich wife. So ge persevered 
in maintaining the clandestine ci.urtship, and 
trusted to time, to chance, to his ‘‘ luck,” and, 
abore all, to the old man’s love for ‘his daughter, 
to bring about his happiness. a 

One lovely night in August, wh-n a brilliant 
moon at her full threw exquisité|y soft lights 
and deep shadows over the quiet fie ds, Anty and 
her lover met at their usual trysting place—a tree 
near a holy well. Under that old-iree they had 
spent many happy -hours—happy because they 
were together, and able for a time to forget the 
uncertainty of the future. But aj length, after 
a siience longer than usual—for | ilence is very 
often between lovers the most elog ient speech— 
Anty spoke, and her voice was t.embling with 
intensity of feeling. 

‘‘ Don't be angry with me, Join agra,” she 
whispered; ‘‘but this way we're soin’ on won't 
bring us luck. I can't help thinl ing my father 
suspects me. Sure he might f)llow me any 
night, and then— Oh, John ast:iore machree, 
think of what would happen then: It would be 
better for us to part at once. Le’ us unsay the 
words—” 

‘“*Unsay the words!” John in.errupted, with 
fierce energy, putting the girl fro.n him for one 
instant, only to clasp her more ¢,osely the next 
—‘‘unsay the words we swore (> one another 
kneeling by that holy well? Nev.ir; Anty!. Oh, 
darlint, an’ is this my thanks for never heedin’ 
all the hard words I know your people say of 
mine? Don’t I think of your “weet face, my 
heart's jewel? an’ that keeps iiy arm down. 
Look up, mavourneen, an’ don’t lrown the light 
in yer eyes wid them salt tears, Sure a good 
time will come soon an’ sudden: it’s not always 
when we expect good luck that v e find it.” 

“*Yeu're right, John; an’ I (0 hope for the 
best, an’ pray to the blessid Vit sin for it night 
an’ day. An’ it was for the bes; I spoke, only 
just to unsay the words, an’ nit to meet any | 
more in this way until, maybe, 1 iy father might 
come round a bit. He's been »itther entirely 
lately on account of that bit i1 a lawsuit wid 
ould Pat Murphy of the mill; ar.’ even my moth- 
er, that has a good word for e ery one, joined 
him last night in spakin’ agit. ivery Murphy 
that ever broke this world’s bres 1.” 

‘*And you agreed with her, Anty?” again 
interrupted the impetuous your z man. You 
felt it was time then to give up any one belong- 
ing to the poor creatures that’) down already. 
If you had ever cared for me— / 

‘** Bat I do care, John,” she ir terrupted, in her 
turn; and the soft, pleading v ice calmed him 
like a magic charm. ‘‘ I'd ratl er beg my bread 
with you from one end of Ire! ind to the other 
than live like a queen with any ther man in the 
world.” 

And then, as if ashamed of er bold confes- 
sion, the girl turned her swee face from the 
moonlight, and buried it upon bh +r lover’s breast. 

So then, instead of unsaying the words, they 
knelt beside the gude cross nei r the holy well, 
and swore to be-true to each ot.ier till death. 

But mpoor.Anty returne. home her heart 
was heavier tian ever, and the:excellent humor 
in which she found her often stern old father 
seemed rather to add to than ‘o lessen her de- 
pression. 

Taking advantage of a shot interval before 
supper that same night, Hoi or contrived to 
whisper to her sister : 

think father suspects ¢»mething, Anty. 
He axed me so often where ye war; an when I 
said I seen ye talking to Nelly Casey at the end 
of the boreen, he only grunted, ‘in’ said we might 
take the daylight for gostherit ; an’, oh, Anty, 
ould Jim Scanlan was here aj en this evening, 
an’ I heard your name pass l|,etween him and 
father. But there! he’s call n’ us to supper. 

For God's sake don’t cross lim, Anty, if you 
can. 

_ The meal began in silence. Mrs. O'Connell 
glanced anxiously at the pale face and startled 
looks of her elder daughter; t at if old Jack ob- 
served any thing unusual in h ir appearance, he 


made no sign. On the contrary, he was, as I 

have said, in remarkably good spirits; and the 

reason of his unwonted geniality presently ap- 
red 


‘* Anty acushla,” he said, ‘‘ I've news for you 
that ‘ll put a speck iv color in yer cheeks—they’re 
paler nor they ought to be, my girl; an’ ye must 
put a grand polish on yer hair, an’ wear yer best 
Sunda’ coat to-morrow. There’s a chap comin’ 
that will be proud iv ye; an’ well he may, an’ 
you iv him, for a finer boy there isn’t in the three 
parishes—ay, ye may toss yer head, Honor, but 
I'm spakin’ the truth. I'm not goin’ to keep 
my little colleens mowlderin’ at home. Hould 
up yer heads, girls—there’s money bid for ye; 
an’ them that knows what’s what can tell that 
ould Jack the Pig has something in his house 
besides smoke. An’ now I know ye're dyin’ this 
minnit to know who I’m manin’; so whisper— 
it’s young Mat Scanlan ye're to have.” 

‘* Anty, what ails ye, agra?” cried Mrs. O’Con- 
nell, as the poor girl suddenly fell back in her 
chair, fainting; ‘* Anty mavourneen, Anty jool, 
look up! Oh, John, the life has left her; she’s 
cowld an’ heavy in my arms. Spake to me, core 
iv my heart, and don't lave me like that!” 

‘“* What ails her?” inquired her father, stern- 
ly, when she had somewhat recovered; ‘‘ I nev- 
er saw her go off like that afore.” 

** A wakeness kem over her,” Honor ventured 
to remark in a trembling tone. 

‘*‘A wakeness!” repeated the old man, scoff- 
ingly. ‘I'll have no wakenesses comin’ over my 
girls! It’s their own way they want, that’s what 
it is; but they’re in the wrong box av they think 
they'll git round me. I’m not goin’ to give them 
my hard earnin’s unless they plaise me in the 
only thing I want them to plaise me in.” 

Poor Anty, who had recovered by this time, 
got up and fell at her father’s feet, and clasping 
her trembling hands, cried, piteously, 

*‘Don’t give me any thing, father dear; I 
want nothing but to be let stay here an’ work 
for you and mother while I live; but don't, for 
God’s sake, don’t ask me to marry Mat Scanlan. 
I'd rather die than be his wife! Oh, father, 
don’t kill me outright—your poor Anty! Sure 
you wouldn't drive me to perjure myself?” 

**T'll drive ye to do my biddin’, or you'll lave 
my house wid my curse upon your head. I know 
be ye’re afther, you desateful, mane-spirited 
crature! To think iv yer demanin’ yerself to 
look at a Murphy, much less to spake to him! 
Get out!” and he pushed her rudely from him. 

‘**T'll give him up, father; I'll never spake to 
him or meet him agin—I'll swear I won’t—if 
you'll not bring Mat Scanlan here. I hate him, 
father! I could kill him if he touched me;” 
and the girl’s slight figure grew rigid, and some 
of her father’s fierce spirit seemed for an instant 
to flash into her eves. 

‘I'll go bail you'll naidher meet nor spake to 
the dirty spalpeen while ye’re undher my roof,” 
returned the old man, quite ignoring the latter 
part of the girl’s speech. ‘‘An’ when you're 
married to Mat, let him look afther ye; he’s not 
the sort iv chap to stan’ much gammon, I can 
tell ye. An’ now let me ate my supper.” 

Anty choked back her tears as well as she 
could; but she said no more. Past experience 
had taught the womankind in that little house- 
hold the utter uselessness of resistance. She 
was too miserable to sleep, so she spent the 
greater part of that night in writing to her lover. 
It was not a farewell letter, and yet every word 
she wrote seemed to the poor girl like a fresh 
barrier between her and the past, which had 
been so happy in spite of the clouds that shad- 
owed it and made it so incomplete. 

The letter was not a long one either, but its 
composition was a matter of time; for Anty 


| was not, at her best, an expert penwoman, and 


the expression of acute feelings upon paper seem- 
ed retarded by their excess in the writer. 

** My father has found out something about 
us,” she wrote; **‘ but I think if he knew all he 
would not have been even so aisy wid me as he 
was; but oh, John, I'd a’most do any thing 
rather than rouse him. There's a look in his 
eye that makes my heart drop down wid wake- 
ness. Don't be vexed wid me, alanna, for sayin’ 
it; but I daren’t go near the well this week agin, 
nor for long enough. My father’s bent upon 
makin’ a match betune me and young Mat Scan- 
lan; but I tould him I'd die afore I'd go to the 
priest wid the likes iv him. An’ yet, what can 
I do av he forces me? I couldn’t face the world 
wid his curse upon me, an’ to bring bad lack on 
you too, John darlint.” 

The letter wound up with two wild appeals— 
one to her lover to rescue her at any cost; the 
other to go away and leave her to her fate. 

The faithful and trusty little Honor contrived 
that this letter should reach John Marphy’s hand 
in safety; but the receipt of the heart-broken 


epistle sorely perplexed the young man. He- 


could neither rescue his love nor give her up; 
and to be obliged to stand quietly apart and see 
her become the wife of Mat —a man no- 
torious in the parish for his brutal temper and 
evil life—was little short of maddening. Oh, 
how he loathed the poverty which kept him 
chained down under his father’s humble roof, 
working as a day-laborer, and with no chance 
whatever of improving his condition! It was a 
painful fact too, not to be got over, that even if 
Anty would consent to brave her father’s curse, 
and marry him secretly, he had no home to take 
her to. His own mother was dead, and the 
woman whom his father had subsequently mar- 
ried would give the girl but a scant welcome. 
So the poor fellow found nothing better to do 
than to read Anty’s letter over and over again ; 
and throughout the day he hung about the im- 
mediate neighborhood of the O’Connells’ house 
in the vain hope that the girl would appear; but 
she never showed——not even in the distance did 
he see her going about her usual work in the 
farm-yard. Once he came suddenly upon old 


Jack himself, who scowled upon the half broken- 
hearted intruder, and muttered savagely, and 
with a goarse oath to himsel 

‘*T'Tt put a spoke in yer wheel wid Mat Scan- 
lan, my gay chap!” 

But could Murphy have looked into the O’Con- 
nells’ kitchen that same evening, the ‘‘last straw” 
would have been added to his misery. In obe- 
dience to her father’s stern semmend, Anty was 
dressed in her best Sunday “‘ coat ;” but no com- 
mand could color into her wan cheeks, nor 
bring back lustre of happiness to her dark 
eyes. She was more changed within the past 
four-and-twenty hours than she would have been 
if ten additional years of her ordinary life had 
passed over her head. 

There were two guests present—old Jim Scan- 
lan and his son Matthew—Anty's destined hus- 
band. He was, strictly speaking, a handsomer 
and a finer man than poor John Murphy: in 
height and make he was a perfect giant; but 
his face wanted the bright, frank, honest ex- 
pression of his rival’s, and there were many who 
could bear testimony to the fury of Mat’s temper 
when he was —and to rouse him was, un- 
happily, but too easy a matter. And it was a 
man such as he was but too well known to be— 
and a furious temper was not the worst charge 
that could be brought against him—that O'Con- 
nell was about to force his gentle, timid child to 
— and to arrange the preliminaries of the 
match the father and son had come to the house 
that night. 

Supper was over; Mrs. O’Connell and Honor 
were engaged at one end o. -he long deal table 
washing up the “‘things.” ‘:‘he two fathers sat 
at the other end, nearest to the fire, each with a 
tumbler of whisky-punch before him, and both 
were talking eagerly—angrily a stranger might 
have thought. But the radeness of their speech 
and the apparent fierceness of their gesticulations 
did not betoken anger; they were only the over- 
flow of satisfaction which the two hard and 
crafty old men felt at the excellence of the bar- 
gain they were driving with each other. The 
lover was not consulted in any way in the trans- 
action. He was left free to do his part by mak- 
ing himself agreeable to his intended bride, and 
to carry out his object he had seated himself by 
her side upon the ‘‘settle,” which was close to 
the wall that in Irish cabins, even of the better 
sort, projects inside the door, so as to form a 
sort of screen to shelter those who sit round the 
fire from draughts. 

Anty was knitting a stocking, and her fingers 
moved swiftly, nervously, and unceasingly, as 
though she found some protection in the occn- 
pation, which could be continued mechanically, 
and yet which gave her an excuse for keeping 
her y steadily turned away from the man be- 
side her. Mat was at first very well satisfied 
with his position, and he remained for a time 
quiet enough, addressing to her such remarks as 
he thought best suited to the occasion. He ad- 
mired Anty’s beauty; but old Jack's guineas 
were of more worth in his estimation than a soft 
glance from her eyes would have been, had she 
cared to bestow even one such glance upon him. 
Still she was to belong to him with the guineas, 
and her evident indifference, if not actual repug- 
nance, was very aggravating. He knew he was 
considered the ‘‘ likeliest boy” in the parish by 
all the rustic beauties, and it wounded his vanity 
that the acknowledged belle of the district should 
treat him with disdain. 

She went on knitting rapidly, her pale face 
growing paler, as it seemed, every moment; and 
her voice was so low, as she occasionally made a 
short answer to Mat's remarks, that he could 
with difficulty catch what she said. But he per- 
severed doggedly in the prescribed jargon of rus- 
tic love-making ; and had he confined himself to 
mere words he might at least have obtained a 
hearing; but he suddenly grew bolder, and slip- 
ping his arm around her waist, he tried to kiss 
her. The action seemed at once to inspire her 
with sudden strength of muscle and will. She 
broke from his embrace, flung her knitting into 
his face, and rushed away up the steep, ladder- 
like staircase leading to the sleeping-room above. 
The old men were far too intent upon their bar- 
gaining to note what had occurred. Mrs. O’Con- 
nell and Honor cast frightened glances at the 
figure of the repulsed lover, who remained still 
upon the settle, with a dark frown upon his face ; 
but presently, after kicking the cat and the dog, 
who were sleeping peacefully upon the hearth, 
and trying to excite them to mortal combat, he 
folded his arms and fell, or pretended to fall, 
asleep. 

So nearly another hour went by, and then, the 
punch and the discussion as to settlements being 
finished, O’Connell rose, saying, 

‘** An’ now, boys and girls, manin’ Mat an’ 
Anty, me an’ Jim havin’ finished our part in the 
business to our entire satisfaction, it only remains 
for us to give ye both our blessin’, and to fix the 
day for his riverence to spake the words. We'll 
have no balderdash iv bans publishin’, but just 
get aspecial— But, thunder an’ ages!”—as his 
eyes fell upon the sleeping figure of the bride- 
groom elect—‘‘ what’s this for? There's yer boy 
fast be the eye, Jimmy Scanlan. An’ Anty— 
Where is Anty ? where is she, I say ?” he added, 
furiously, turning first to his terrified wife, and 
then to Honor. ‘‘ Another wakeness kem over 
her, I suppose,” he said, with a derisive chuckle, 
as the latter muttered something to the effect that 
the kitchen was hot that close night, and that 
Anty had gone away to the cooler room up stairs. 

Up the steep stairs strode the angry father, 
and presently the sound of his voice speaking 
sharply was heard, mingled with the faint re- 
monstrances of his unhappy daughter. But the 
interview was a short one. In less than ten min- 
utes he came down again, leading, or rather 
dragging after him, the trembling girl, whose 
eyes were now blurred and red from the rush of 
scalding tears. 


“She's a poor frightened fool, that doesn’t 


said O'Connell ; 
apologetic tone, as though conscious onan 


to raison yerself, Mat. It's a 

a slip iv a girl settin’ her aternat. a 
Give bim yer hand, 
fiercely. he added, seizing poor Anty’s arm 

Mat went forward triumphantly. 

of God be kind to her the 
crathur r mother 
inhisesr, 

It was a strange betrothal. An 
power to resi but her heart 
within her as heard that day week named 
for her marriage with the man she loathed. She 
was obliged, too, in this instance, to submit to 
his hateful kisses, and then to sit by his side 
while a fresh brew of punch was made, and while 
her health, with that of Mat’s, was drunk amidst 
much hand-shaking and congratulations. 

Could poor Anty have seen the restless figure 
which, throughout the whole of the intolerabie 
evening, paced up and down within the view of 
any one emerging from her father's house. how 
much more miserable she would have been! 

The week passed rapidly away. The bride 
elect could actually begin to count the few hours 
which had now to pass before her bondage be- 
gan, if, indeed, it had not begun from the night 
she found herself pledged to marry Mat Scanlan - 
for from that moment all liberty of action seemed 
denied to her, and if she ventured even just be- 
yond the precincts of the farm-yard, as though 
summoned by witchcraft he would be at her 
side. One evening, when he seemed to prefer 
the company of her father to that of herself. and 
when she saw them both comfortably seated with 
the unfailing punch before them, she slipped out, 
and sped away to the trysting-tree by the well, 
hoping and yet fearing to meet John Murphy 
there. But the familiar spot was deserted, ai- 
though, had she only known it, the poor fellow 
was just setting out for his nightly visit to the 
a where he had known so much happiness. 

ortunately for the girl, however, his house was 
a mile from the well, and long ere he reached it 
Honor came flying after her sister to warn her 
that she had been missed, and that Mat was on 
his way to look for her where, as it appeared, he 
had some reason to suspect she would be found. 
With a groan of despair, poor Anty hurried 
back; but suspicious looks met her from Mat, 
who had just taken enough of whisky to make 
him irritable, and some muttered words which 
fell from him made her poor heart quail. 

When Sunday came she went to mass as usu- 
al with the rest of the family; but such a close 
watch was kept upon her that she could only ex- 
change a fleeting look with Murphy. Honor 
contrived to linger behind the others as they left 
the chapel, and from her lips the poor fellow 
heard that the wedding-day was fixed. ‘‘ But 
tell him,” Anty had said, and her sister reluc- 
tantly gave him the message, ‘‘that, if I died 
for it, I'll see him once more, to say good-by, be- 
fore I go to that man’s honse. ‘Tell him to be 
at the well every night from this until after 
Wednesday ; and if I can’t come before, I'll be 
there on Wednesday. Mat can only kill me if 
I'm caught, and I wish he would.” 

‘The unhappy girl had grown reckless in her 
misery. Twice she appealed to her father at 
least to delay the marriage, but he would not 
hear her; and at last, having, as it seemed, ex- 
hausted all her powers of weeping, she found 
herself standing before the altar with Mat Scan- 

n 


‘* May God forgive you, father, for this morn- 
ing’s work!” she said, in a hard, bitter tone, as, 
the ceremony over, old Jack, with a sudden soft- 
ening of heart, approached to kiss her. She said 
no more, but during the festivities, which lasted 
throughout the entire day, she maintained the 
same hard, defiant aspect. 

By six o'clock in the evening there was a large 
assembly of the friends and neighbors of both 
families at O'Connell's house to celebrate tle 
marriage; and the arrival of two fiddlers gave 
promise of a dance to the younger members of 
the company. ‘‘ Jack the Pig, for once in his 
life, did the thing dacent,” as more than one of 
the guests observed, to whom the character 0! 
the host was well known. An excellent supper 
was spread in the large kitchen, and the health 
of the “‘ happy couple” was toasted amidst much 
stamping of feet, and cries of ‘* Here's to ye, 
Mat!” ‘‘More power to ye, Mrs. Scanlan: 
and many other expressions of kindly feeling, 
more forcible than refined. F 

How the pale bride sat out that feast an 
merry-making she never knew. At times the 
room seemed to swim round, and the burly “rs 
of her hushand grew almost gigantic through 
a mist of tears. When the tables were p\' 
away, the fiddlers struck up ‘country-dance, 
and the young men claimed their partner. Me 
was the correct thing for the bride and bri ” 
groom to open the ball together; so Mat. as . 
duty bound, led Anty to the place of —_ | 
When it’s over, W! 
let me be quiet till—till we go?” she whispered. 


: ; mentary 
‘mploringly; and, touched with a mom ; 
at the expression 


dumb agony in her eyes, he eopeentes d her, 


the open 
at her own request, to a seat near : 
door, and went himself to find another - x 
The fan grew fast and furious, pune’ |” 
room was the life of the party; *": 
envied him his beautiful bride, 
did the women envy Anty her good fo 


sband. 
having handsome Mat 


But, as the fiddlers played, ane. ced that the 


no one except onor not ent 
ppeared. Yes, at the MOU” 


danced 
bride had disa 


| 
| xCuse In the eves 
the father and’son. you 
\ 
| 
| 
| 
| 
. | 
| 
| 


ScppP 


— 


velry in celebration of her wedding 
when the ee Anty was standing beneath 
- trysting - tree, clasped to John Murphy's 
a ‘and weeping her very heart out on his 
bosom. ee 

oment of agonizing farewell tears 
h po re her relief, and she wept as she 
sod never wept before. She had kept her 

“ rd, for the wild delusion possessed her that 
= n she had said that last farewell to the man 
whet wed, she would be a faithful wife to the 
she sand of her father’s choice. But that it was 
a delusion she knew now—clasped in her lover's 
arms, with the passionate kisses falling upon her 
. corned face. ‘The vows spoken that morning 

erly forgotten. 
go, "hewhispered. ‘‘Dar- 
lin’ of my heart, you're free still. Shure yer foot 
yever crossed his doore, nor bit or sup of his 
share never touched yer lips. Something will 
rise up for us; an’ shure av we have to beg our 
way to America, we'll beg it together. 

“Bat oh, John, my poor mother! It will 

; her heart.” 

—e= hers nor yours, asthore. Shure 
you're wasted to nothin in my arms; an may 
my two hands dhrop off af I don't work for ye 
day an’ night, sooner than let that villain lay a 
‘ager on ye agin 

ush !” Anty, raising her head suddenly 
to listen. “* What's that?” 

“Only the wind, darlin’. Don’t tremble like 
that, my lanna.” 

“John, you should not tempt me. I came 
out to say ‘good-by to ye, an’ I'll say it an’ go 
back. I couldn't break my poor mother’s heart. 
Oh, asthore macree, why isn’t there more light, 
to let me see yer face plain? It may be I'll 
never see it again.” ; 

As she stood back from him, still holding his 
hands, she heard, in the intense stillness around, 
a step coming swiftly toward them, and at the 
same moment an agonized voice shouted, 

“ Anty! Anty!” 

Jt was Honor who called. 

Anty gave one hurried look behind her, and, 
closely following her sister, she saw the figures 
of her father and her husband, both armed with 
sticks, and both shouting to Honor to stand back. 

The gentle voice of her young sister might 
have staid the terrified Anty; but the cries of 
the men only inspired her with the strength of 
despair. She broke from Murphy, who would 
have held her and defended her with the might 
of love against the right of duty. But love and 
duty were alike forgotten by her at that moment, 


* and she tlew like an antelope across the field. 


‘For the love of God, father, don’t frighten 
the life out of her!” cried Honor. ‘* Keep back, 
Mat, and maybe she’d turn. Anty, it’s only me. 
Come back to mother!” shouted the poor girl, 
in desperation. But Anty only fled the faster. 

“To disgrace her family this way!” muttered 
the old man, grasping his shillalah more tightly 
in his rigid hand—*‘ to disgrace me an’ mine! 
But she'll sup sorrow!” 

‘* Father, father!” cried Honor again, in irre- 
pressible terror, as a sudden thought struck her, 
“she's makin’ for my aunt’s house, an’ the foot- 
bridge is broke; and, oh, father, the narrow 
strame is deep enough to drown ten men !— Mat, 
howld hard, will ye, an’ let me call again !” 

But Mat knew of the broken bridge and the 
danger, and had already sped off to intercept the 
flying figure. By taking a short-cut he got be- 
fore her, and reached the margin, of the rapid 
stream some seconds before she came up. She 
did not see him, and a piercing cry broke from 
her as her headlong speed was suddenly arrested 
by his powerful grasp. She struggled furiously 
to get free, for to her at that moment death it- 
self seemed preferable to his jealous vengeance. 
But as she struggled, another panting figure 
rushed to her side, and Mat went reeling back- 
ward, stunned by a blow from.Murphy’s clinched 
hand. He quickly recovered himself, however, 
flung aside poor Anty—who would now, if pos- 
sible, have directed all his fury to herself—and 
grappled his rival; and then a close and furious 
fight ensued between the two men. 

Mat had the advantage of height and size, and 
ere long it was evident how this battle, fought 
beneath the light of the quiet stars, would end. 
At a little distance stood Honor, holding back 
her futher, who would fain have joined the fray 
against Murphy. But the fatal ending came 
only too soon. Anty was standing as if turned 
to stone, just where her infuriated husband had 
flung her, and between her and the deep river 
there was not a foot of ground; but at length, 
seeing Murphy evidently giving way, and Mat 
gathering up all his strength for one final and 
‘rushing blow on his rival’s head, with a wild 
cry she rushed between the combatants. The 
full force of Mat’s heavy hand fell upon her tem- 
ple, and without a groan she fell back into the 
ae aud disappeared. The fight was indeed 

O'Connell rushed forward, and almost together 
€ and Murphy plunged into the water. Scanlan 
re sullenly upon the bank. His hand had 
one the fatal deed, and he made not the slight- 
ést effort to undo it. Murphy was a good swim- 
ner, and he dived more than once, but came up 
‘gain with nothing but the weeds clinging round 
Ain; and then seeing poor old O'Connell strug- 
s'ing and about to sink, he seized him, and with 
5 Thon effort rescued him from sharing his un- 
daughter's fate. The next morning the 
“ Fos the beautiful and once light-hearted girl 
of ound in a deep pool, into which the current 
: the stream must have carried her, while the 
"gty voices of her husband and lover were still 
ninging in her ears, 

Rare. honor of the family the affair was 
up. Murphy alone knew that the blow 

m Mat’s hand had been the cause of poor 


Anty's:deathy but for.the sake of the dead wom- 


“t, who had, in fact, given her life for his, ha 


culating obstinacy had driven poor Anty to de- 
spair. 

And so ends my true and tragic tale. The 
country people call the pool in which Anty’s 
body was found the ‘‘ Bride’s Grave” to this 
day; and so great is the superstitious awe and 
reverence with which they regard the spot that 
I was looked upon as almost guilty of sacrilege 
for having thrown a fly over it. Nor do the 
young girls of the district deem it lucky to meet 
their sweethearts under the shade of the tree by 
the holy well, which is known by the name of 
the Fatal Tryst.” 


SOUL FOR SOUL, 
By FLORENCE MARRYAT. 


OQ Eyres, that pierce me through and through, 
And draw my very soul away, 

Your sunshine may not fill my life, 
Nor turn my darkness into day. 

Dear eyes, you are not made for me— 

Must | from your enchantments flee ? 


O voice, whose cadence, rich and low, 
Stirs my frail being to its core; 
Whose accents thrill my soul with hope, 
Which reason quenches evermore. 
Dear voice, I dare not love thy tone— 
Thou never canst be mine alone, 


O hand, that lies so warm in mine, 
Whose hold is firm as hold of death, 
I shrink from thine assuring clasp, 
Although it speaks of love and faith. 
Dear hand, that touch is not for me; 
Unloose thine hold—let me go free. 


O lips, that bent to greet my own, 
And seal them with a promise true, 
Can pledge so sacred have been sin ? 
Must | too bid farewell to you? 
Dear lips, for this world ‘twere too sweet 
That you and I should often meet. 


O heart, that understands so well 

All that my heart longs to disclose, 
Upon that faithful resting-place 

This wearied head will ne'er repose. 
Dear heart, how gladly would I bear 
One-half the griefs that rankle there! 


© soul, that sprung to meet my own 
As though it recognized its lot, 
Must my soul’s portals close on thee? 
Could it exist where thou wert not? 
Ah, no! Fate here forbids control ; 
Take all, but leave. me soul for soul! 


LORD KILGOBBIN., 


By CHARLES LEVER. 


Author of “‘ That Boy of Norcott’s,” “‘ The Btamlcighs 
of Bishop's “Sir Brooke Fossbrooke,” 
“A Day's Ride,” “One of Them,” 

‘Gerald Fitzgerald,” etc., etc. 


CHAPTER LV. 
TWO J. P.’s. 


Ir was the Tory magistrate, Mr. Flood—the 
same who had ransacked Walpole’s correspond- 
ence—before whom the informations were sworn 
against Gorman O’Shea, and the old justice of 
the peace was, in secret, not sorry to see the 
question of land tenure a source of dispute and 
quarrel among the very party who were always 
inveighing againgt the landlords. 

When Lord Kilgobbin arrived at Kilbeggan it 
was nigh midnight ; and as young O’Shea was at 
that moment a patient in the jail infirmary, and 
sound asleep, it was decided between Kearney 
and his son that they would leave him undis- 
turbed till the following morning. 

Late as it was, Kearney was so desirous to 
know the exact narrative of events that he re- 
solved on seeing Mr. Flood at once. Though 
Dick Kearney remonstrated with his father, nd 
reminded him that old ‘Tom Flood, as he was 
called, was a bitter Tory, had neither a civil word 
nor a kind thought for his adversaries in politics, 
Kearney was determined not to be turned from 
his purpose by any personal consideration, and 
being assured by the innkeeper that he was sure 
to find Mr. Fleod in his dining-room and over 
his wine, he set out for the snug cottage at the 
entrance of the town where the old justice of the 

resided. 

Just as he had been told, Mr. Flood was still 
in the dinner-room, and with his guest, Tony 
Adams, the recter, seated with an array of de- 
canters between them. 

‘* Kearney—Kearney!” cried Flood, as he 
read the card the servant handed him. “Is it 
the fellow who calls himself Lord Kilgobbin, I 
wonder ?” 

‘* Maybe so,” growled Adams, in a deep gut- 
tural, for he disliked the effort of speech. 

‘¢‘] don't know him, nor do I want to know 
him. He is one of your half-and-half Liberals 
that, to my thinking, are worse than the rebels 
themselves! What is this here in pencil on the 
back of the card? ‘Mr. K. begs to apologize 
for the hour of his intrusion, and earnestly en- 
treats a few minutes from Mr. Flood.’ Show 
him in, Philip, show him in; and bring some 
fresh glasses.” 

Kearney made his excuses with a tact and po- 
liteness which spoke of a time when he mixed 
freely with the world, and old Flood was so aston- 
ished by the ease and good-breeding of his visitor 
that his own manner became at once courteous 
and urbane. 


‘“Make no apologies about the hour, Mr. 
Kearney,” said he. ‘‘ An old bachelor’s house 
is never very tight in discipline. Allow me to 
Mr. Kearney—the best 
preacher in Ireland, and as a jud ‘ 
wine as of theology.” eres 

The responsive grunt of the parson was 
drowned in the pleasant laugh of the others, as 
Kearney sat down and filled his glass. In a 
very few words he related the reasun of his visit 
to the town, and asked Mr. Flood to tell him 
what he knew of the late misadventure. 

** Sworn information, drawn up by that worthy 
man, Pat M‘Evoy, the greatest rascal in Europe, 
and I hope I don’t hurt you by saying it, Mr. 
Kearney. Sworn information of a burglarious 
entry and an aggravated assault on the premises 
and person of one Peter Gill, another local bless- 
ing—bad luck tohim. The aforesaid—if I spoke 
of him before—Gorman O'Shea having, suadente 
diabolo, smashed down doors and windows, pal- 
isadings and palings, and broken open cabinets, 
chests, cupboards, and other contrivances. In 
a word, he went into another man’s house, and 
when asked what he did there, he threw the 
——— out of the window. ‘There's the whole 
of it.” 

‘** Where was the house ?” 

**O’Shea’s Barn.” 

** But, surely, O’Shea’s Barn being the resi- 
dence and property of his aunt, there was no 
impropriety in his going there ?” 

‘The informant states that the place was in 
the tenancy of this said Gill, one of your own 
people, Mr. Kearney. I wish you luck of him.” 

**[ disown him. Root and branch: he is a 
disgrace to any side. And where is Miss Betty 
O’Shea ?” 

** In a convent or a monastery, they say. She 
has turned abbess or monk; but, upon my con- 
science, from the little I’ve seen of her, if a 
strong will and a plucky heart be the qualifica- 
tions, she might be the Pope!” 

‘“* And are the young man’s injuries serious? 
Is he badly hurt? for they would not let me see 
him at the jail.” 

‘* Serious, I believe they are. He is cut cra- 
elly about the face and head, and his body bruised 
all over. ‘The finest peasantry have a taste for 
kicking with strong brogues on them, Mr. Kear- 
ney, that can not be equaled.” 

‘**I wish, with all my heart, they'd kick the 
English out of Ireland!” cried Kearney, with a 
savage energy. 

**Faith, if they go on governing us in the 
present fashion, 1 do not say I'll make any great 
objection. Eh, Adams?” 

** Maybe so!” was the slow and very guttural 
reply, as the fat man crossed his hands on his 
waistcoat. 

**I’m sick of them all, Whigs and Tories,” 
said Kearney. 

**Is not every Irish gentleman sick of them, 
Mr. Kearney? Ain't you sick of being cheated 
and cajoled, and ain't we sick of being cheated 
and insulted? They seek to conciliate you by 
outraging us. Don't you think we aul settle 
our own differences better among ourselves? It 
was Philpot Curran said of the fleas in Man- 
chester that if they'd all pulled together, they'd 
have pulled him out of bed. Now, Mr. Kear- 
ney, what if we all took to ‘ pulling together ?’” 

‘*We can not get rid of the notion that we'd 
be outjockeyed,” said Kearney, slowly. 

** We know,” cried the other, ‘‘ that we should 
be outnumbered, and that is worse. Eh, Adams?” 

** Ay!” sighed Adams, who did not desire to 
be appealed to by either side. 

** Now we're alone here, and no eavesdropper 
near us, tell me fairly, Kearney, are you better 
because we are brought down in the world? Are 
you richer—are you greater—are you happier?” 

‘*T believe we are, Mr. Flood, and I'll tell 
you why I say so.” 

‘**T'll be shot if I hear you, that’s all. Fill 
your glass. ‘That's old port that John Beresford 
tasted in the Custom-house Docks seventy odd 
years ago, and you are the only Whig living that 
ever drank a drop of it!” 

‘*T am proud to be the first exception, and I 
go so far as to believe—lI shall not be the last!” 

**T’ll send a few bottles over to that boy in 
the infirmary. It can not but be good for him,” 
said Flood. 

‘*Take care, for Heaven's sake; if he be 
threatened with inflammation. Do nothing 
without the doctor's leave.” 

‘* I wonder that the people who are so afraid 
of inflammation are so fond of rebellion,” said 
he, sarcastically. 

‘“* Perhaps I could tell you that too—” 

‘*No, do not—do not, I beseech you; reading 
the Whig ministers’ speeches has given me such 
a disgust to all explanations, I'd rather concede 
any thing than hear how it could be defended! 
Apparently Mr. Disraeli is of my mind also, for 
he won't support Paul Hartigan’s motion.” 

‘* What was Hartigan’s motion ?” 

‘*For the papers, or the correspondence, or 
whatever they called it, that passed between 
Danesbury and Dan Donogan.” 

‘** But there was none.” 

‘*Ts that all you know of it? ¢ They were as 
thick as two thieves. It was ‘Dear Dane’ and 
‘Dear Dan’ between them. ‘Stop the shooting. 
We want a light calender at the summer Assizes,’ 
saysone. ‘ You shall have forty thousand pounds 

early for a Catholic college, if the House will 
et us.’ ‘ Thank you for nothing for the Catho- 
lic college,’ says Dan. ‘ We want our own Par- 
liament and our own militia: free pardon for 
political offenses.’ What would you say to a 
bill to make landlord-shooting manslaughter, 
Mr. Kearney ?” 
‘* Justifiable homicide, on Bright called it 
ears age; but the judges didn’t see it.” 
. ** This Danesbury ‘muddle,’ for that is the 
name they give it, will be hushed up, for he has 
got some Tory connections, and the lords are 
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never hard on one of their ‘order,’ so I hear. 
Hartigan is to be let have his talk out in the 
House, and as he is said tu be vivient and indis- 
creet, the Prime Minister will only reply to the 
violence and the indiscretion, and he will con- 
clude by saying that the noble Viceroy has begged 
her Majesty to release him of the charge of the 
Irish government, and though the cabinet have 
urgently entreated him to remain and carry out 
the wise policy of conciliation so happily begun 
in Ireland, he is rooted in his resolve, and he will 
not stay; and there will be cheers! and when he 
adds that Mr. Cecil Walpole, having shown his 
great talents for intrigue, will be sent back to the 
fitting sphere—his old profession of diplomac 

—there will be laughter, for, as the minister sel- 
dom jokes, the House will imagine this to be a 
slip, and then, with every one in good hamor— 
but Paul Hartigan, who will have to withdraw 
his motion—the right honorable gentleman will 
sit down, well pleased at his afternoon's work.” 

Kearney could not but laugh at the sketch of 
a debate given with all the mimicry of tone and 
mock solemnity of an old debater, and the two 
men now became, by the bond of their geniality, 
like old acquaintances. 

“‘Ah, Mr. Kearney, I won't say we'd do it 
better on College Green, but we'd do it more 
kindly, more courteously, and, above all, we'd be 
less hypocritical in our inquiries. 1 believe we 
try to cheat the devil in Ireland just as much as 
our neighbors; but we don’t pretend that we 
are archbishops all the time we're doing it. 
There's where we differ from the English.” 

** And who is to govern us,” cried Kearney, 
**if we have no Lord-Lieutenant ?” . 

**The Privy Council, the Lords Justices, or 
maybe the Board of Works, who knows? When 
you are going over to Holyhead in the packet, 
do you ever ask if the man at the wheel is decent, 
or a born idiot, and liable to fits? Not a bit of 
it. You know that there are other people to look 
to this, and vou trust, besides, that they'll land 
you all safe.’ 

** That's true,” said Kearney, and he drained 
his glass; ‘*‘and now tell me one thing more. 
How will it go with young O'Shea about this 
scrimmage: will it be serious ?” 

** Curtis, the chief constable, says it will be an 
ugly affair enough. They'll swear hard, and 
they'll try to make out a title to the land through 
the action of trespass; and if, as I hear, the 
young fellow is a scamp and a bad lot—” 

** Neither one nor the other,” broke in Kear- 
ney; “‘as fine a boy and as thorough a gentle- 
man as there is in Ireland.” 

** And a bit of a Fenian, too,” slowly inter- 


** Not that I know; I'm not sure that he fol- 
lows the distinctions of party here; he is little 
acquainted with Ireland. 

**Ho, ho! a Yankee sympathizer ?” 

** Not even that; an Austrian soldier, a young 
lieutenant of Lancers, over here for his leave.” 

** And why couldn’t he shoot, or course, or 
kiss the girls, or play at foot-ball, and not be 
burning his fingers with the new land laws? 
Tuere’s plenty of ways to amuse yourself in Ire- 
land without throwing a man out of window. 
Eh, Adams?” And Adams bowed his assent, 
but did not utter a word. 

** You are not going to open more wine?” re- 
monstrated Kearney, eagerly. 

**It's done. Smell that, Mr. Kearney,” cried 
Flood, as he held out a fresh-drawn-cork at the 
end of the screw. ‘“ Talk to me of clove pinks 
and violets and carnations after that? I don’t 
know whether you have any prayers in your 
Church against being led into temptation.” 

** Haven't we?” sighed the other. 

**'Then all I say is, Heaven help the people up 
at Oporto = they'll have more to answer for even 
than most men.” 

It was nigh dawn when they parted, Kearney 
muttering to himself as he sauntered back to the 
inn, ** If port like that is the drink of the Tories, 
they must be good fellows with all their preju- 
dices.” 
“*]'ll be shot if I don’t like that rebel,” said 
Flood as he went to bed. 


SIR WALTER TREATMENT 
OF LOVE. 


Scorrt’s treatment of love is all his own. He 
never lifts from the brow of beauty that white 
veil of modesty which heightens the loveliness it 
only half reveals. The passion which so many 
other poets have degraded is exalted and refined 
by the chivalry and honor and tenderness and 
sweetness breathed into it by the muse of Scutt, 
which has created the loftiest and the purest 
ideals of pure and passionate womanhood ever 
bodied forth by any poet’s imagination. Scott 
laid all nature under tribute for images of ten- 
derness and sweetness and beauty to set forth 
the tenderness of woman's heart—its abiding 
truth, its unfailing sweetness. Beyoid all other 
minstrels he has created an imperishable body 
for the purest and most ethereal ideals of love, 
and he has breathed an immortal spirit of purity 
into the most passionate emotions of the human 
heart. With him love at its loveliest and its 
loftiest is a divine thing; it is the universal link 
that best binds us to each other and all to God; 
it is the impassable barrier which separates us 
from the brute creation : 

“Love rules the court, the camp, the grove, 
And men below, and saints above; 
For love ws heaven, and heaven is 


True love's the gift which God has given 
To man alone beneath the heaven. 
It is not fantasy’s hot fire, 
Whose wishes soon as granted fly. 
It liveth not in fierce desire; 
With dead desire it doth not die. 
It is the secret sympathy, 
The silver link, the silken tie, 
Which heart to heart, and mind to mind, 
In body and in soul can bind,” 
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